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PATERNALISM IN THE AMERICAN COLLEGE Henry A. Perkins 


A Professor of Physics of Trinity College lays bare here some of the fundamental reasons 
Sor the inadequacies of poo education in America and suggests some remedies. 


WHAT THE VETERANS WANT Jessie Howarp 


A letter announcing the establishment of the Division of Special Services for War Veterans 
was sent last spring to all former students of the University of Illinois who were then in the 
armed services. ith the letter went a questionnaire asking about the recipient’s educational 
plans. Mrs. Howard, Research Associate in the Office of the Provost of the University, 
summarizes here four thousand of the replies received. 


THE RORSCHACH TEST Rut Munroe 


4 — adaptation of the techniques of using the Rorschach Test has been devised for use 
with groups of students at Sarah Lawrence College. Miss Munroe has written of the use 
of this test in greater detail in a book just published by Stanford University Press. 


FOOD-WASTE CONTROL Constance E. H. DANIEL 


During the second six months of 1943, the War Food Administration carried on a co-operative 

study of food waste in more than thirty colleges located in every section of the country. This 

oF thi = by Mrs. Daniel, of the War Food Administration, summarizes the findings 
5S study. 


SCIENCE AND TOMORROW’S CITIZEN B. GARRETT 
Mr. Garrett challenges education to meet the social, economic, political, and international 


lems presented by the present world frontiers widened by science. He is Professor of 
Chemistry in charge of the Division of General Chemistry, Ohio State University. 


NEED FOR VOCATIONAL INFORMATION Rosert P. FiscHer 
The Examining Psychologist of the Division of General Studies, University of Illinois, 


summarizes here students’ answers to a questionnaire. He also suggests possible remedies 
Sor the evident vocational ignorance. 
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Member of Signal Battalion strings telephone cable beside bombed bridge. This is the work for which the Army needed civilian volunteers 


Bell System Cable Splicers Flown to Europe 


“Send thirty cable splicers immediately”. . . 
that was the gist of an urgent request from 
the Army shortly after the Normandy break- 
through. 

The men were needed for building com- 
munications lines behind the retreating Nazis. 
Signal Corps forces already there were doing 
a great job but they needed help — and quick! 

Many telephone men volunteered for this 
emergency overseas duty. A number were 


IF YOU’RE WAITING FOR A HOME TELEPHONE we'd like to thank you for being so patient. 
You cen be sure we are doing everything we can to make the widest possible use of available equipment. 


selected, granted leaves of absence, given 
physical inations and flown across the 
Atlantic. 

There are 59,000 Bell men and women in 
uniform. Practically all the Bell System 
manufacturing facilities are on war work. 
That’s the way we know you’d want it tc be 
—even though it means waiting for home 
telephones. 
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Education-: JANUARY, 1945 


Paternalism in the American College 


By HENRY A. PERKINS 


Abuses of an Education Which Does Not Educate 


OU Americans are so busy 

y teaching that your pupils don’t 

get a chance to learn any- 
thing.” This was said by a Cam- 
bridge don to a visiting professor 
from Yale, many years ago. But it 
still illustrates the great gulf that lies 
between the English system of educa- 
tion and our own. Broadly speaking, 
in England, as well as on the Conti- 
nent, the responsibility rests on the 
pupil. Here it is put on his instructor. 
Consequently, our methods in many 
respects are fundamentally different 
from theirs. These differences and 
the reasons for them are not always 
recognized by our educators, so a 
consideration of them may be worth 
while. 

Any discussion of teaching methods 
in our colleges must take into account 
several factors peculiarly American. 
The first is the recent enormous 
increase in the number of students. 
As early as the eighteen nineties, our 
colleges were beginning to have an 


influx of students of a new type. 
They had little or no interest in 
intellectual pursuits, had no idea of 
training for a “learned profession,” 
but came because it was the proper 
thing for a “gentleman,” and because 
a degree was desirable as a token of 
respectability. Then came the war, 
and the public became aware of the 
preference for college-trained men in 
picking candidates for a commission. 
This discovery, coupled with a shame- 
less competition for students on the 
part of the colleges, and coming at a 
time of much unemployment, brought 
in thousands of young men from 
homes devoid of any cultural back- 
ground. The colleges consequently 
had to broaden, or lower, their 
entrance and degree requirements to 
accommodate the new element. 

A second important factor is what 
might be called “the great American 
experiment” in providing free educa- 
tion all the way from the kindergarten 
through the university, and the raising 
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of the age limit for compulsory school- 
ing. Obviously, such a program must 
be made to fit all kinds of boys and 
girls of all degrees of mental capacity, 
all aptitudes, and in steadily increas- 
ing numbers. But there were not 
enough really capable teachers to go 
around, so teachers devoid of any 
broad culture or innate ability were 
turned out by the normal schools to 
meet the demand, and their pupils 
were a rather raw product. English 
literature taught by a young woman 
unable to speak the language cor- 
rectly can hardly achieve a very 
finished result, even if she has studied 
child psychology, the history of edu- 
cation, the theory of “measuring 
achievement,” and the principles of 
school administration. 

A third factor in our educational 
problem is the elective system. This 
began when Charles Eliot of Harvard 
made the disastrous blunder of assum- 
ing that our secondary school was the 
equivalent of a German gymnasium 
and that Harvard, Yale, and Prince- 
ton were blood brothers of Bonn, 
Heidelberg, and G6ttingen. Conse- 
quently, he argued that our college 
students could and would choose their 
courses with some relation to their 
needs and aptitudes if given a chance 
todoso. This policy of free election 
based on false assumptions spread 
rapidly over the land and downward, 
as well, through the high schools, 
with the result that boys and girls 
avoided difficult subjects needed as 
prerequisites for college work, and 
when later they wanted to go to 
college, for one reason or another, 
they demanded admission with credits 
in bookkeeping or home economics 
instead of algebra and foreign lan- 
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guages. As they were unprepared 
for college courses in language or 
science, sundry innocuous courses in 
colonial arts and crafts, labor prob- 
lems, or advertising grew up to 
supply their demands for something 
within their grasp. 

A fourth factor is the so-called 
“progressive” education, largely the 
product of John Dewey and Teachers 
College. While based on the per- 
fectly sound thesis that for successful 
work the pupil must be interested 
in the subject, and that. drudgery 
destroys all zest and initiative, it 
overlooks the fact that what is 
drudgery today may be full of interest 
tomorrow. I doubt if even the great 
mathematicians ever really enjoyed 
memorizing the multiplication table 
as children. One has to plod through 
the conjugation of Greek verbs before 
he can read Homer, and practice 
scales before he can play Chopin’s 
Preludes. It is sad to think how 
much innate talent may have been 
literally nipped in the bud by yielding 
to the child’s distaste for the necessary 
first steps. 

A fifth factor fundamentally influ- 
encing college education is the failure 
of most homes to supply the proper 
background. When both parents are 
practically illiterate, this is to be 
expected, but one looks for better 
things from the homes of presumedly 
educated people. However, teachers 
are complaining more and more vigor- 
ously that even pupils from such 
homes do not understand the books 
they are required to read. They do 
not understand English unless the 
vocabulary is limited to what they 
see in the “funnies” or hear over the 
radio and at the movies. One head 
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of a great preparatory school told me 
that it was positively cruel to expect 
the boys to study history from the 
usual textbooks, as they could not 
understand them. In the “ privileged” 
homes of many young people, “table 
talk” is confined to such topics as 


- sport, gossip, and the current news— 


all interesting, no doubt, but of little 
value in building a vocabulary or 


awakening intellectual curiosity. 


HAT, then, is the college to do 

when half of the pupils have no 
desire for learning, three-quarters are 
poorly prepared, a great majority 
have never learned how to overcome 
difficulties, and only a small minority 
have come -from homes where a love 
of books was cultivated? There are, 
broadly speaking, two fundamental 
answers to this question. These are 
the sink-or-swim method in vogue in 
other countries, and the paternalistic 
method in vogue here. The sink- 
or-swim attitude might be voiced by 
the university in these words: “My 
boy, you have come, unsolicited by 
us, to this ancient seat of learning to 
complete your education. You will 
find here all the necessary facilities, a 
splendid collection of books in our 
somewhat shabby old library, well- 
equipped laboratories, and eminent 
specialists in many fields who are 
constantly making additions to human 
knowledge. You may attend their 
lectures if you care to. You may sit 
in their seminars and enjoy informal 
discussion with them. You may also 
have a tutor to direct your reading 
and help you over difficulties. Finally, 
you will be examined for your degree 
when you think you are ready, and if 
you can prove to us that you deserve 
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it, you will receive that mark of our 
approval; otherwise not. We really 
do not much care whether you get it 
or fail. Our aim is to maintain our 
high standards, so that our degrees 
shall be a true guarantee that those 
who win them have really acquired 


some of the learning of which we are 


the repository.” 

‘On the contrary, the American 
system is based on the assumption 
that, if a college education is good for 
a few, it is good for everybody. There- 
fore it is the business of the college 
by assiduous propaganda to acquire 
as many students as possible and 
grant as many degrees as it decently 
(or indecently) can. It must there- 
fore do everything humanly possible 
to educate everyone who, regardless 
of intelligence or aptitude, wants a 
degree but who may be very indiffer- 
ent to the learning which the degree 
stands for. The college says in effect: 
“My boy, we worked hard to get you 
here, as we thrive on numbers. So it 
is now up to us to educate you if we 
can. We offer you a beautiful campus 
with luxurious dormitories, facilities 
for every kind of sport and ‘college 
life,’ a superb library, and splendid 
laboratories. You may choose your 
curriculum from a great variety of 
courses suited to every conceivable 
taste and ability, and you will receive 
instruction from teachers skilled in 
the art of imparting knowledge. You 
will have frequent quizzes and exami- 
nations to test your progress. The 
marks received, combined with credit 
for work in the laboratory, will gradu- 
ally add up to enough ‘points’ to 
entitle you to receive a degree, though 
we may require a final examination in 
your major courses to convince us 
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that you have really learned a good 
deal about at least one subject. In 
return for all this, we ask for your 
enthusiastic loyalty and for generous 
contributions in afterlife for more 
dormitories, to enable us to acquire 
still more students who can help us 
build still more dormitories.” 

The basic difference between the 
two systems is that in one the student 
wrests his degree, as it were, from an 
old lady who guards her prerogatives 
with jealous care; in the other, the 
much younger and more dressy “foster 
mother” is so much concerned with 
what her “children” can do for her 
that she showers her favors upon 
them with a liberal hand. So they 
come to regard these favors as a 
right, rather than as prizes to be won 
by strenuous exertion. Moreover, the 
prize is made easy to acquire by the 
peculiarly American device of giving 
credit for work done during four 
years instead of awarding it solely on 
the basis of final achievement. 


OW because of the five factors 

already discussed, we in the 
United States seem to be unavoidably 
committed to the second or paternal- 
istic attitude. Let us, then, consider 
how that attitude works and how our 
colleges meet the students’ challenge: 
“Here Iam. I have paid my tuition 
fee, now put into me enough educa- 
tion to get me my degree.” It is 
obviously the teacher’s job, and it 
raises some interesting pedagogical 
questions. 

In any college, whether part of a 
university or not, there are two types 
of instructor. There is the creative 
scholar who is often a very poor 
teacher, and there is the good teacher 
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who, though up on his subject, is not 
a creative scholar. In my day at 
Yale, Willard Gibbs was a brilliant 
example of the great scholar with no 
ability as a teacher, while Billy Phelps 
was an inspiring teacher but, by his 
own confession, not a profound scholar. 
Gibbs, with or without pupils, was an 
ornament to the university, but only a 
few, chiefly graduate, students were 
able to gain much from his lectures. 
On the other hand, Billy Phelps 
would have been out of place in a 
graduate school but has stimulated 
and enlightened thousands of under- 
graduates. Since it is their needs 
we are now discussing, let us confine 
ourselves to the type of teacher who 
is more concerned with imparting 
than with creating knowledge. Occa- 
sionally, such men are eminent in 
both ways, like William Graham 
Sumner, but such a combination is 
rare. Most great scholars prefer 
research to teaching, and, if they have 
to teach, may not be very good at it. 

Assuming, then, that we have a 
good teacher at our disposal, what 
is the best method of instruction? 
How far are lectures valuable in 
forcing an education upon a reluctant 
youth? In the Middle Ages, the 
universities like the Sorbonne in 
Paris were foci where were gathered 
scholars who lectured learnedly to 
small groups of pupils eager to hear 
their views on theology, philosophy, 
and classical literature. Before the 
days of printing, manuscripts were 
rare and costly, so learning neces- 
sarily had to be transmitted by word 
of mouth. Today, however, with 
books cheap and plentiful, and with 
libraries everywhere, the lecture is 
no longer an obvious necessity and 
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has to be defended as an institution. 
This defence is especially necessary 
because it is much the pleasantest 
way for the professor, and also for the 
student, as was shown by the late 
Dean Hawkes who once proved con- 
clusively that low-ranking students 
gravitate automatically toward the 
big lecture courses. It is fun to 
lecture to a large class, and much 
more stimulating than other methods 
of imparting knowledge—also easier. 
The lecturer’s self-esteem is enhanced 
by the throng hanging on his words, 
by the busily moving pencils, and by 
the chance offered him, like that of 
the preacher, to air his views without 
fear of contradiction. It is pleasanter 
for the student because he does not 
have to do much outside work, except 
before a written quiz or an examina- 
tion. Getting information in a pre- 
digested form involves less effort 
than digging it out of books. As a 
result, then, of the popularity of 
lectures both with faculty and stu- 
dents, too many courses are conducted 
in this way. 


HIS does not mean, however, 

that we should have no lectures 
at all. Lectures may be desirable 
for three rather different reasons. 
First, they are still needed when the 
lecturer presents wholly new material 
as when Jean Perrin gave the results 
of his brilliant analysis of the Brownian 
movements to his class in the Sor- 
bonne before anything had _ been 
published about it. Under this head 
may be classed lectures dealing with 
new views on old topics, or with 
material, not easily accessible, derived 
from manuscripts, from books or 
periodicals in foreign languages, and 
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from obscure sources generally. Sec- 
ond, lectures are valuable in explaining 
the difficulties of inherently difficult 
subjects like mathematics, physics, 
and philosophy. These involve ideas 
and reasoning hard to follow, so that 
even industrious students with good 
memories may be unable to master 
them unaided. There is no such 
difficulty in understanding what is 
known about important historic 
events, but it is extremely difficult to 
follow the intricate reasoning on 
which the theories of electronics are 
based. Third, lectures are still valu- 
able as a means of inspiring a 
class, in creating a love of the subject, 
in stimulating intellectual curiosity. 
Lecturers who succeed in this field 
are justly popular, like Chauncey 
Tinker at Yale today, because he 
presents an author and his works so 
skillfully that his pupils acquire a 
feeling of intimacy with them impos- 
sible to obtain without such expert 
assistance. Such lectures should be 
full of meat, always just a little 
more than the class can absorb, and 
not confined to one or two ideas 
padded out to occupy the hour, as is 
unfortunately the case with a good 
many lectures. In this category 
of worth-while lectures should be 
included demonstrations in science. 
They serve mainly to stimulate the 
students’ curiosity and keep alive 
his interest in the subject even when 
they are not really needed in order to 
understand it. 

Thus some lectures are justified by 
their novelty, others by the difficulty 
of the subject, and still others because 
of the inspirational power of the lec- 
turer or of the experiments he 
performs. Though a great many lec- 
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tures are being delivered every 
day all over the land, unless they 
can be justified in one of these three 
ways, they do more harm than good. 
They serve only as a crutch to deprive 
the student of the power to walk for 
himself, but they have been fostered 
by our paternalistic methods until 
most college students would be lost 
without them. To prove this point, 
I would suggest the interesting experi- 
ment of requiring an average group to 
pass an examination at the end of a 
term on some minor author and his 
writings or on some unfamiliar period 
in history. The students should be 
given no textbooks to consult, and 
would have to find the material in 
the library as is now done in the case 
of many required themes. But, in 
this case, no theme would be sub- 
mitted and, instead, an examination 
would be given as at the end of a 
lecture course. My guess is that the 
abler ones would do better than if 
they had attended lectures, while the 
majority would fail. This would tend 
to prove that paternalism promotes 
the conferring of degrees and at the 
same time weakens the recipient. 


F MUCH lecturing is undesirable, 

what is to take its place? Every- 
where but in this country, the answer 
is simple—more reading and more 
midnight oil. But here, with the five 
adverse factors to be considered, the 
old-fashioned recitation and written 
test seem called for. These have, 
of course, never been abandoned in 
foreign languages, mathematics, and 
the exact sciences. In the social 
sciences, literature, and the more 
descriptive natural sciences, like geol- 
ogy and physiology, however, recita- 
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tions are the exception. The trouble 
is they are apt to be a terrible bore 
both for the teacher and the taught. 
Yet how else can one make sure of 
the required outside reading before 
the final examination is at hand, and 
when it is too late to acquire at a 
single dose what should have been 
gradually absorbed? Only a small 
percentage of our students will study 
when they do not have to, and yet 
we are committed to help them get 
their degree. Thus compulsion (hor- 
rid word) is necessary in the shape 
of daily assignments to be mastered 
in the “good old way.” The problem 
is how to make sure of this mastery 
without making the classroom an 
intolerable nuisance. 

This brings us to the fine art of 
quizzing rather than lecturing. It 
is much more difficult for the teacher, 
for really good quiz masters are as 
rare as good lecturers. But they 
are a vital necessity under our 
paternalistic system. Such a teacher 
knows how to ask questions that 
can be answered in a few words 
disclosing the pupil’s understanding 
of what he has read and opening the 
way for pungent or illuminating com- 
ments on the answer. Such a man 
does not give away the answer by 
his wording of the question, or by 
hints and suggestions which invite 
bluffing, as many a kindly and naive 
professor is bluffed. The practice 
of hinting at the answer is especially 
common among schoolteachers, and 
pupils so taught are helplessly lost 
before a clear-cut question devoid 
of helpful suggestions. Moreover, if 
the pupil hesitates for any length of 
time, the teacher should go on directly 
to the next victim. This keeps the 
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class on its toes, and recitations so 
conducted, with spirit and good 
humor, may be actually enjoyable 
after the class becomes accustomed to 
them. This, for instance, is said to 
be the case at West Point where 
daily recitations have never been 
abandoned. 

It may be urged that reciting 
orally is beneath the dignity of higher 
education. It would be, if the stu- 
dents really wanted higher education, 
were eager for knowledge, and needed 
no prodding. But as this is not the 
case, cs the attitude toward study 
is that of the child who hates school, 
childish methods must be resorted to. 


NOTHER method of instruction 
is the laboratory, where the stu- 
dent performs experiments, measures, 
and observes for himself. This prac- 
tice is of quite recent origin in any 
part of the world, and in America 
was not general until about 1880. 
It is most important, of course, but 
unfortunately it is not so successful 
an aid to learning some sciences as 
one might think. A student may 
make scores of observations and 
measurements by following printed 
directions and get good results, but 
when questioned on the principles 
involved, he may know no more 
than if he had never seen the material 
or the apparatus. So here again the 
teacher is needed as much as in the 
classroom, to see to it that nothing 
is done without the student’s under- 
standing the reason for it, nothing 
observed without his knowing its 
meaning. 
Another increasingly popular means 
of conferring knowledge is the dis- 
cussion group. This method is really 
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the oldest of all. Socrates and his 
school were nothing but a discussion 
group, as were the disciples of all 
the great philosophers of the past. 
This teaching technique first reached 
America by way of the German 
seminar, reports of which enthusiastic 
students brought back from their 
studies abroad in the period preceding 
the Civil War. When well conducted, 
this is an ideal way of developing 
interest in a subject that is at all 
debatable. But when there is nothing 
to discuss, as is the case in acquiring 
a new language or fundamental mathe- 
matics like trigonometry, discussion 
groups are a waste of time. Even 
in debatable subjects like economics, 
they are useless unless the students 
take part with some zest and intelli- 
gence. Otherwise, the instructor does 
most of the talking and might just as 
well call it a lecture. If he talks 
little, however, and acts as an umpire 
in a free-for-all debate, the debaters 
get a good deal out of it provided 
they know. enough not to bore each 
other with trivialities and long-winded 
harangues. 

To achieve a worth-while discussion 
calls for much wisdom and tact on 
the part of the leader. If he has 
them, the result is very stimulating. 
Such teachers may even hold an 
occasional seminar in nondebatable 
subjects to give their pupils an 
opportunity for asking questions 
about their difficulties and for read- 
ing short prepared papers on topics 
not covered in the classroom. Hence 
discussion groups may be a useful 
adjunct to the lecture and the formal 
recitation, but they are easily over- 
done and their value is doubtful 
except when in the hands of a master 
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of the Socratic method. There is 


nothing more painful than to sit in 
with such a group when the discussion 
exposes only the utterly raw opinions 
of those taking part, while the more 
intelligent members maintain a gloomy 
silence. 

Finally, we come to the exami- 
nation as a means of education. 
A great many educators would not 
agree with such a classification 
because examinations under our pater- 
nalistic system are today frowned 
upon. They have been abolished in 
many high schools as cruel and 
unusual punishments and are viewed 
with hostility by some of our more 
vociferous educators. It is a curious 
fact that those who make the most 
stir in pedagogical circles are men 
who apparently know nothing about 
the rigor of mathematics and the 
natural sciences. They rarely men- 
tion them in discussing education. 
In fact, they seem blissfully ignorant 
that such great realms as mathe- 
matics, physics, chemistry, and astron- 
omy exist at all. They talk only in 
terms of the pleasant pastures where 
flourish those subjects in which pre- 
cise statement and clear-cut reasoning 
are not essential even if they were 
possible. In such fields, discussion 
groups flourish and examinations are 
anathema. 

The more exacting studies of a col- 
lege curriculum are mathematics, most 
other sciences, foreign languages, 
especially the classics, and history 
when properly taught. In all such 
subjects, examinations are extremely 
valuable. First, of course, they are 
the only sure test of achievement. 
How can you find out what some- 
one knows without asking him? 
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Second, they help the student to get 
a bird’s-eye view of the ground he has 
covered, which is never obtained from 
studying only the daily assignment. 
Third, they give him valuable training 
in mustering all his forces for a great 
effort such as may be called for many 
times in afterlife. And, finally, they 
bring home to the teacher (who should 
read the papers himself if possible) 
his own, as well as his pupils’, short- 
comings. So, though examinations 
may seem unnecessary, say in liter- 
ature, or in some other valuable but 
not especially exacting study, they 
should never be abandoned in those 
fields where anything like rigor is 
possible. In such fields they are a 
great educational force even if they 
are not the focus of the curriculum as 
in the sink-or-swim system of more 
austere institutions than ours. 


O MUCH for the various ways 

of making the horse drink when he 
does not want to. Now let us see 
what beverages are offered him. How 
about the curriculum? In the first 
place, there should be fewer courses. 
The theory seems to be that a course 
should be offered in any subject 
anyone might want to study. Why 
should not young stamp collectors 
have a chance to study philately, 
fishing enthusiasts have instruction 
in the principles and art of fly fishing, 
and the card-playing addict taught 
contract bridge, all with credit for 
the degree? Carried to this extreme, 
the theory would obviously become 
ridiculous. But it is not so ridiculous 
when too many courses are offered in 
well-established subjects as is now 
often the case, especially in colleges 
associated with a university. The 
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English department is usually the 
worst sinner in this respect. Such 
courses are relatively easy, and there 
are more instructors capable of giving 
them than, let us say, courses in 
astronomy. Most of them are neces- 
sarily specialized and cover only a 
single author or a small group of 
authors. They may be elected by a 
student who has probably had but one 
general course, and the knowledge 
thus acquired is decidedly spotty and 
without any substantial background. 

In the second place, no college 
should offer highly technical courses 
to a student who is not enrolled in 
one of the pre-vocational depart- 
ments. For instance, a course in 
advertising may be desirable for the 
future manufacturer, but when taken 
as a filler for requisite degree credits, 
or because it comes at convenient 
hours for a boy majoring in French, 
granting permission to elect it is a 
travesty on education. 

Third, elementary courses should 
be confined to the first two years. 
After that, intermediate and advanced 
courses alone should be permitted. 
Where there is no such restriction, as 
in colleges granting excessive freedom 
of choice, a student may graduate, 
having learned only one “major” 
subject at all well. In other fields he 
has acquired nothing of any positive 
value. He cannot really read a single 
foreign language, the sciences he has 
“taken” are quite useless to him, and 
his notions of history and literature 
are of the vaguest, because his 
acquaintance with each of them is 
limited to a single introductory course. 

The corollary to these proposed 
limitations of free electives is that 
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those courses the student does take 
not only should be thorough, but 
should carry him far enough to be 
of some genuine value in afterlife. 
Courses in modern languages can 
and should be conducted so that after 
two or three years of study, the 
student would be able both to speak 
and read them. That this is possible 
has been occasionally demonstrated, 
as, for instance, by the late Professor 
Luquiens in his Spanish courses at 
Yale long before wartime necéssity 
resulted in high-pressure methods. 
Science courses should be taught with 
reference to their bearing on the 
modern world and not merely as 
abstract theories. History should be 
presented as the story of humanity 
with valuable lessons for today. Liter- 
ature should be stressed as the study 
of human nature rather than as a 
cadaver for minute dissection. Finally, 
in the paternalistic college, the Eng- 
lish language should be taught to the 
many who cannot pronounce it cor- 
rectly, write it grammatically, or read 
it understandingly. The accurate use 
of words is the basis of all clear 
thinking, and the ability to use one’s 
mother tongue with accuracy is of the 
highest practical value. 

Since the American college has been 
gradually led by circumstances to 
become a paternalistic institution, it 
will at least be fulfilling its obligations 
when it provides good teachers, 
uses lectures and seminars sparingly, 
stresses recitations and examinations 
in the more rigorous subjects, wisely 
regulates a student’s choice of elec- 
tives, and sees to it that those courses 
he does elect carry him far enough 
to be of genuine value in later life. 

[Vol. XVI, No. 1] 
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What the Veterans Want 


By JESSIE HOWARD 


Report of a Questionnaire Sent to Former Students of the University of Illinois 


URING the late summer of 
1944, a letter and a question- 
naire were sent to all former 
University of Illinois students in the 
armed forces. The letter described 
the new Division of Special Services 
for War Veterans,! called attention 
to the facilities of the Armed Forces 
Institute, and described Federal and 
state educational benefits for veterans. 
The questionnaire had two purposes. 
One was to learn the educational 
plans and needs of those who intend 
to re-enter the University of Illinois 
so that, wherever possible, the neces- 
sary facilities might be available. 
The other was to obtain the reaction 
of these former students to the 
services offered by the University. 
Among the more than 4,500 answers 
examined to the present time, many 
of the returns were accompanied by 
letters amplifying the views of the 
writers, and the excerpts quoted 
are taken from these sources. Four 
thousand replies have been tabu- 
lated, and of these 71 per cent are 
from men who say they intend to 


'The Division of Special Services for War 
Veterans was established in the spring of 1944. 
The ex-serviceman may enroll in the University 
in the usual way, or he may register in the new 
Division which aims to aid veterans and administra- 
tion of educational programs for those whose 
special needs are not met by existing curriculums. 


re-enter school; the proportion is 
somewhat higher for men overseas. 
The figures, of course, should be 
read with caution, since those filling 
in the questionnaire are the most 
likely to be interested in continuing 
their education, there will be still 
more casualties, and some men 
undoubtedly answered while uncer- 
tain of their plans irrespective of 
the fortunes of war. 

Thirty-two per cent recommend 
temporary acceleration; 37 per cent 
want it permanently; and 31 per 
cent are against it. Answers are 
frequently qualified by such remarks 
as: “Yes, but not for Freshmen.” 
“Do it by more efficient instruction— 
use films.” “Only in those fields 
where there is a shortage of experts.” 
Those in favor of an accelerated 
program think the veteran wants to 
lose no time in catching up with his 
education and establishing himself 
in civilian life. Some say the Army 
has shown them how fast the average 
man can learn and that the college 
pace has been too leisurely in 
the past: “In G. I. instruction we are 
forced to cover in six weeks what 
would ordinarily take months to 
learn... and we do it.” Others 
express uncertainty regarding their 
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economic future: ‘‘Many of us feel 
we cannot take an additional four 
years or more in preparation for 
something not too secure anyway.” 

The opponents of acceleration, 
though fewer, are as definite: “‘Col- 
lege should be a maturing period.” 
“Accelerated programs do not allow 
for digestion of learning . . . ; things 
too quickly learned are as quickly 
forgotten.” “The primary ends of 
a college education cannot be achieved 
in an assembly-line program.” ‘We 
need the summers to earn money to 
attend the rest of the year.” Two 
groups, the older graduates and 
those who had been enrolled in the 
ASTP, especially oppose permanent 
acceleration. 


IXTY per cent of those who plan 

to return to Illinois state that 
they will want family living quarters. 
If this percentage is typical of all 
students who hope to resume their 
education, an immediate and urgent 
problem is created for those uni- 
versities whose housing facilities are 
limited. The problem is acute because 
the peak enrollment period for vet- 


erans will come quickly and then’ 


disappear. Many of the men say 
that their return to the University 
depends upon the availability of 
suitable, reasonably priced housing 
for their families. Other former stu- 
dents request more dormitories and 
co-operative houses. “‘ Better housing 
at lower cost” is the substance of 
these opinions. 

The men are thinking most of 
distinctly vocational courses. Ten 
per cent intend to change their 
curriculums and the demand for 


refresher courses is great, although 
questions about the latter were not 
listed in the questionnaire. With the 
exception of a sizable group naming 
law, most of those who indicate they 
will take a different program upon 
returning to the University are plan- 
ning to make use of their Army 
training. The Colleges of Medicine 
and Engineering, and particularly 
the Department of Aeronautical Engi- 
neering, are attracting most of these. 

The short, intensive refresher course 
is in demand. Graduates want such 
courses to bring them up to date in 
their occupational fields. Many doc- 
tors, dentists, engineers, and chemists 
say they have had no chance to prac- 
tice their skills for several years and 
are very rusty. The most anxious 
letters come from doctors and dentists 
who were married and over twenty- 
five at the time of induction, but who 
had been in practice only a short 
time prior to military duty and had 
thus not established themselves. Per- 
sons in this group report that their 
Army and Navy duties have not been 
those for which they were qualified, 
and that they will be unable to take 
up where they left off without more 
schooling. They feel that the pro- 
visions of the G. I. Bill are inadequate 
for their purpose. A few servicemen 
desire courses which will cover world 
geographic, economic, and _ social 
changes brought about by the war. 
Still others, feeling completely out 
of touch with their homeland, write: 
“Guide us back to civilization.” “Help 
the veterans to orient themselves 
to the new needs of America.” 
The man who entered service when 
part way through college wants speedy, 
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concentrated surveys of background 
work: “I cannot take advanced 
courses without some comprehensive 
review of the basic subjects.” 


UGGESTIONS for improvement 

of the University’s services to its 
students frequently overflow into long 
letters, both moving and heartwarm- 
ing. The nostalgia typical of those 
far from home is evident in the large 
number of answers which declare: 
“The services are excellent; don’t 
alter a thing.” 

Many replies testify to the values 
of a college education. The Uni- 
versity is besought to publicize these 
values much more widely than has 
been done in the past. For example, 
the men say that high-school students 
should be urged to continue their 
training despite any sacrifice. Various 
motives prompt these opinions: “‘ This 
war has shown me one gets nowhere 
without an education.” “A _ truly 
liberal education for all is the only 
hope of democracy and the only way 
to permanent peace. If the State 
universities cannot provide that edu- 
cation I don’t know who can.” “If 
there’s one thing I’m fighting for, 
outside of the larger and generally 
accepted ideas of freedom, et a/., it is 
the years I spent at college and the 
opportunity I had to learn to live. 
I want the same opportunity for all 
young Americans.” Boys who did 
not make a good record at school 
frequently express their regrets: “I 
bilged out but I want to return and 
square myself. Some people, like me, 
have to be awakened to the advan- 
tages of an education the hard way.” 
“TI was the campus clown and my 
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Illinois days were spent enjoying 
myself. I didn’t know what I was 
passing up. I realize now what it 
almost cost me a lifetime to learn, 
that an education is the most impor- 
tant, most necessary single thing a 
man must acquire.” Many of these 
apologies come from youngsters who 
plead that troubled world conditions 
made application to study difficult. 

The Illini are frank in their recom- 
mendations for improved or new 
University services. Their first con- 
cern is for further help in obtaining 
employment, both while in college 
and after graduation. Like most 
institutions, the University maintains 
a student-employment office but 
increased service is desired. Many 
men contend that even with govern- 
ment or state aid, if they are to 
return to school, either they or their 
wives must work. Acute disquiet is 
expressed about permanent positions 
when they return from service or are 
graduated. They urge a central place- 
ment bureau, they ask the University 
to establish closer contacts with 
industry, and they beg that graduates 
who are well established in their 
professions be mobilized to help them 
get started. 

Many anxious statements about 
the need for employment aid come 
from high-ranking officers who grad- 
uated during the depression but who 
were not able to weather the economic 
storm. They have much the same 
history: a series of smallish jobs, none 
quite in their field, and then enlist- 
ment during the early stages of the 
war. Their ROTC background gave 
them a good military start and they 
quickly acquired rank. Now, mar- 
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ried and with families, they fear that 
employers will want the younger 
veterans. Usually, replies from high- 
ranking officers are typewritten, but 
these letters are always written by 


hand. 


ECOND in order of frequency are 

the recommendations relating to 
various phases of the instructional 
program. These have been broadly 
classified under the following head- 
ings: curriculum, college plans, class- 
room teaching, and faculty. 

There are several hundred recom- 
mendations concerning the general 
curricular structure, quite apart from 
remarks relating to specific subjects 
or colleges. First is the complaint 
of inflexibility; and, second, resent- 
ment against required and prerequisite 
courses. The respondents are appre- 
hensive that past difficulties with 
these restrictions will reoccur to retard 
their postwar education: “Allow a 
free, or a wider choice of subjects 
within a given curriculum.” “Give 
the individual greater leeway in 
his selection of courses instead of 
being governed by tradition.” “Many 
worth-while courses require superflu- 
ous prerequisites for admission which 
take time needed for preferred sub- 
jects.” However, a few dissenting 
voices are heard: “Discontinue the 
pernicious elective system. The A.B. 
degree has less value today than a 
high-school diploma of thirty years 
ago.” There are numerous argu- 
ments for and against a more practical 
orientation of the teaching program, 
and the trend which has been com- 
monly anticipated by the teaching 
profession is very evident. Hundreds 
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forget that a university is not a trade 
school. They specify “less theory,” 
“‘more work experience,” more prac- 
tical courses,” “additional technical 
subjects,” “closer liaison between the 
University and industry, the academic 
and real are poles apart.’”’ Most of 
the excerpts classified under “college 
plans” are suggestions for obtaining 
more technical or practical training. 
Co-operative work-study or other 
procedures are advocated whereby 
the University wili alternate jobs 
with school work for its students: 
“It has always been my contention, 
since entering college, that an effective 
educational system would be one that 
provided practical application jointly 
with lectures, books, etc. The Army 
has proved the value of this system.” 
Probably many of the writers are not 
aware that co-operative schools do 
not usually release the student from 
fulfilling general-education require- 
ments. There are some opponents 
of these propositions for eliminating 
all but the vocational courses: “It 
would be a tragedy if the so-called 
practical subjects on which this war 
has placed such a high premium were 
allowed to displace studies such as 
philosophy or English once the present 
conflict is over.” “Present a broader, 
cultural background for each student; 
less emphasis on making a living and 
more on how to live.” “Support and 
enlarge the concept of a liberal 
education.” 

The men are lavish in their praise 
of Army and Navy teaching methods. 
We are told that “at no time in the 
past has so much progress been made 
in teaching people new skills and 
techniques as during the present 
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emergency. This experience should 
be put into practice.” Dozens laud 
the use of visual aids, particularly 
films, and want them more generally 
adopted by colleges and universities: 
“Use some of the service methods of 
effective teaching which have been 
developed during the war.” “Estab- 
lish a training-aid department to 
furnish teaching aids to every depart- 
ment.” “Replace or supplement text- 
books with visual instruction and 
thereby make it possible to absorb 
more in less time.” A number of 
Army and Navy instructors suggest 
that faculty members regularly be 
required to attend a short, inten- 
sive course for teachers such as is 
conducted by the Army in_ its 
instructors’ schools. “‘For years to 
come, colleges will kave servicemen 
in school. These men are used to 
good instructors and good methods 
of instruction. They will expect our 
schools to be at least as good. Will 
they be? Not unless changes are 
made.” Smaller classes, round tables 
and tutorial work, the Army’s method 
of teaching languages, the “Oxford 
system of allowing more independ- 
ent thinking and initiative,” and 
more classroom discussion are also 
advocated. 

The faculty comes in for much 
comment, both praise and censure. 
Illini do not care for the young, 
inexperienced instructor, particularly 
the part-time graduate student. They 
object to the “smarty” type, and 
they want faculty men to be good 
teachers as well as specialists in their 
fields). They would like to know 
their teachers more intimately and to 
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feel that their teachers have a per- 
sonal interest in them. One discerning 
young private pleads: “Tell students 
that a school’s most important com- 
ponents are its faculty and student 
body, not its buildings and equip- 
ment.” There is much praise for, 
and great appreciation of, professors 
who have done far more than teach 
their students; many warm greetings 
to individual staff members have come 
back with the questionnaires. 


HE idea held by some educators 

that veterans will be tired of 
being tested, examined, and classified 
is completely refuted. The recom- 
mendation coming next in order of 
frequency is “better and more coun- 
seling.” The men write: “Provide 
more student counseling in regard 
to aptitudes and inherent abilities. 
Salvage more students.” ‘Test all 
incoming students for aptitudes and 
offer guidance in selecting vocations.” 
An officer in a limited-service unit 
writes: 


I should be much interested in knowing 
what developments there have been in 
mental hygiene. Since I left the Uni- 
versity I have seen many failures in 
emotional development which have ren- 
dered knowledge ineffective. Naturally I 
feel that increasing attention should be 
given to the prevention of these mal- 
adjustments. College days are a golden 
opportunity for this work. 


A common remark is that students 
do not know the relation of fields of 
study to vocations. The answer to 
these observations is doubtless an 
expansion of the services that can be 
provided by personnel bureaus. Many 
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institutions will give serious consider- 
ation to a university psychiatrist. 
In addition to recommending a 
strong central guidance agency, a 
number of the same respondents feel 
that students need more out-of-class 
associations with their instructors, 
both for friendship and counsel. In 
summary, this group proposes many 
more student-teacher conferences, 
especially with deans, department 
heads, and the more distinguished 
members of the faculty. 

Observations on the veterans’ needs 
come next. As well might be ex- 
pected, there are numerous inquiries 
about credits for Army and Navy 
college or other training and about 
the provisions of the G. I. Bill. 
Certain suggestions, such as accel- 
eration, job placement, guidance, and 
refresher courses have already been 
discussed. A further common request 
is that the veterans be allowed to take 
courses, in any department, regard- 
less of college boundaries. “Useless 
prerequisites or required subjects not 
directly applicable to the course of 
study” are again condemned, and it 
is obvious that the majority of the 
men will resent having to take 
courses they believe to be unrelated 
to their vocational field. The men 
are also afraid of being dealt with, as 
they say, “like kids.” The trend of 
many such opinions is expressed by 
the following: ““We have become 
grown men; treat us as such when 
we return.” Several commanding 
officers, however, do not feel all the 
men will be able to stand on their 
own feet: “There will be many restless 
and bewildered boys, needing help.” 
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Some of the servicemen think that 
they will be so accustomed to intensi- 
fied Army training that they will 
chafe under the slower pace of the 
University; they believe the seminar 
or some other method of teaching 
which will allow each to progress at 
his own rate is most suited to their 
needs, but an equal number think 
that “it will be a difficult leap from 
foxholes to desks,” and that the 
veteran must be given time to adjust 
himself. It is interesting to note 
that the only plea for leniency comes 
from students whose marks fell imme- 
diately prior to entering the Army 
and who are now barred thereby from 
certain schools and colleges. They 
ask another chance. 

Finally, there are a few suggestions 
on survey courses: “This is the type 
of thing that will appeal to the 
soldier when he returns. On speaking 
to men out here in the Pacific, I 
found that most of them wish to 
concentrate intently on their major 
subjects and to acquire the remainder 
of their liberal education by means 
of surveys.” 

The last group of comments which 
will be dealt with here are those on 
extra-curricular affairs. The major- 
ity of these concern the fraternity- 
sorority-independent system. The 
following, which will speak for all, is one 
of the lengthier expressions of opinion: 


I have always felt that university life 
should teach people how to live in a 
democratic society, and extra-curricular 
activities provide a good chance to learn 
and practice this—yet the outdated 
fraternity and sorority system remains 
to injure both Greeks and Independents. 
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There is no place for a caste system in a 
modern university . . . so let’s democ- 
ratize social life at the University of 
Illinois and teach our students how to 
grow up and out of the “dreamworld” 


of “‘Greek Life’’! 


HILE this article has given 

the chief trends in thinking 
among 4,500 men returning the ques- 
tionnaire, no reference has been made 
to individual colleges and depart- 
ments and to many points of view 
expressed by small groups. There is 
not space for these. However, there 
is a final point to be made. The 
questionnaire obviously received the 
most careful attention. The letters 
were written in a serious vein and 
they deal with almost every phase of 
higher education. It is interesting, 
therefore, to consider some of the 
matters with which almost no stu- 
dents seem concerned. One would 
expect to find athletics their chief 
extra-curricular interest, but there 
are only about a dozen references to 
sports, and one of these says, “‘ Please 
make . . . [the University] . .. a 
school we can name with pride 
because of its scholastic achievements. 
I recall too much emphasis on a 
grandstand type of athletics rather 
than on actual participation. Bring 
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sports down to their proper level of 
importance.” It is, of course, pos- 
sible that the seriousness of the times 
provides an explanation, but one 
wonders if perhaps the scholastic 
interests of alumni and former stu- 
dents are too frequently underesti- 
mated. If so, much college publicity 
of the past has been misdirected. 
Another omission which seems sig- 
nificant to the writer is that the men 
do not ask for relaxation of standards. 
A few suggest that the veteran be 
given a chance to reorient himself to 
school gradually, but there is no 
demand for special “snap” courses 
or easier grading. Regrettably, there 
is not the expected interest in courses 
dealing with the countries in which 
the men have been located, with the 
international aspects of such subjects 
as commerce and law, or with inter- 
national relations. 

In short, veterans returning to the 
University of Illinois apparently will 
have one predominating request: “We 
want a streamlined curriculum which 
will fit us as rapidly as possible for a 
job, which we would like the Uni- 
versity to find for us, and since over 
half of us are married, we need low- 
cost accommodations for our wives 
and families.” [Vol. XVI, No. 1] 
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The Rorschach Test 


By RUTH MUNROE 


A Report of Its Use at Sarah Lawrence College 


school and college depends upon 

the amount of knowledge the 
student has acquired, his ability to 
learn and to think, and, finally, his 
personality and character. Neither 
knowledge nor native wit alone makes 
a good pupil, much less the educated 
person whom the school would like to 
produce. To carry on his studies, 
the student must possess a measure 
of energy, purpose, staying power, 
responsibility, and concern for other 
people and skill in living with them. 
Furthermore, these traits of char- 
acter should be so much a part of an 
integrated personality that they can 
be maintained without costly inner 
tension or without serious exagger- 
ation of one virtue at the expense 
of others. 

The important réle of character in 
education has not been so much 
denied as neglected. Perhaps the 
reason for such neglect is the difficulty 
of measuring and evaluating per- 
sonality factors objectively. Previous 
school records, examinations, achieve- 
ment tests, and intelligence tests have 
provided reasonably effective means 
of ascertaining the knowledge pos- 
sessed by the student and his aptitude 
for learning. Testimonial letters, 
questionnaires, and rating scales on 
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character traits have been used as 
supplementary information in the 
selection of the applicant, and to 
some extent as a measure of his 
progress. The inadequacy of these 
criteria has been only too apparent. 
Even educators who emphasize the 
importance of character in theory are 
quite properly cautious in the practical 
use of such dubious devices. The 
status of the pupil is still defined almost 
exclusively, therefore, in terms of his 
academic ability and achievement. 
Since 1940 we have been experi- 
menting intensively at Sarah Lawrence 
College with the Rorschach test, 
modifying it for large-scale use, as a 
new approach to the problem of 
measuring characterological factors. 
The test was first published in 1921 
by Hermann Rorschach, a Swiss 
psychiatrist, as an instrument for 
the diagnosis of personality. Sev- 
eral books and many articles have 
been written explaining the method 
and reporting upon its use. Rorschach 
examiners have their own professional 
association and journal. The test is 
given as a matter of routine in many 
guidance clinics and as supplementary 
material for puzzling cases in many 
more. Several medical schools, Mc- 
Gill, Washington, Colorado, Long 
Island, have used it with promising 
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results. Dartmouth, Harvard, and 
Vassar have found it helpful for 
research, and in counseling service. 

The test consists of ten ink blots 
in which the subject is asked to tell 
what he sees. Such a test works (the 
Rorschach belongs to a group of new 
techniques for personality diagnosis 
called ‘“‘ projective’) just because the 
task is unfamiliar to the subject, the 
material unstructured and “meaning- 
less.” He must organize the blot 
into a meaningful percept according 
to his own inclination, rather than 
according to prescribed rules. How 
he accomplishes the task of organiza- 
tion (what elements in the blots 
catch his attention and how they are 
used in formulating a_ response) 
becomes the basis of evaluation. 
The subjects each show characteristic 
patterns not so much in the content 
of their answers as in their manner 
of perception, patterns which seem to 
be characteristic of their approach 
to life situations as well. 

The same series of blots is always 
used, because the performance of the 
individual is compared with that of 
other persons in the same situation. 
Most persons, for instance, see the 
fifth blot as a single unit, a whole. 
The performance of the individual in 
reacting to this blot is noteworthy 
only if he fails to see it as a whole. 
In blot X, on the other hand, it is 
noteworthy if he fails to use details, 
since here they are the more common 
type of response. The psychological 
significance of different modes of per- 
ception has been determined empir- 
ically by observation of the way 
different kinds of people do, in fact, 
perceive the blots. 
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ERHAPS the chief reason why 
the Rorschach test has not already 
been tried out on a more extensive 
scale is the fact that it has required 
a great deal of time for administration 
and evaluation, and could be given 
only by a psychological expert with 
special training. In 1941, a prac- 
ticable method of administering the 
test to groups was worked out which 
takes less than an hour for as many 
subjects as can be seated in a room 
with a projector. At Sarah Lawrence 
we have developed a method of quick 
systematic evaluation of the test 
responses which appears to yield a 
sound general appraisal in five to 
fifteen minutes for each student. We 
have given our use of the test a 
special name, the “Inspection Ror- 
schach,” in order to distinguish it 
clearly from the standard Rorschach 
method. The Inspection Rorschach 
for the limited purpose of appraising 
“adjustment” comes close to being 
objective in the sense that the Binet is 
objective. It can be handled, we 
believe, by relatively inexperienced 
examiners, following set instructions. 
The Inspection Rorschach, used in 
this objective manner, does not offer 
the qualitative description of the 
personality which has been heretofore 
the chief contribution of the Ror- 
schach method. It yields merely an 
adjustment rating or score. At Sarah 
Lawrence College we have continued 
to use an approximation of the 
standard method in addition to the 
quantitative estimation of “‘adjust- 
ment.” Making free use of her 
qualifications as Rorschach “expert,” 
our examiner also writes a descriptive 
sketch of the individual student. 
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The descriptive sketches have proved 
substantially correct in most cases. 
They are, of course, much more 
useful in counseling than the single 
adjustment score, and they have 
seemed to us well worth the extra 
expenditure involved.’ 


HE test was administered during 

an experimental period to the 

348 students who entered Sarah 
Lawrence College in 1940, 1941, and 
1942. In order to guarantee inde- 
pendence of judgment, the Rorschach 
examiner was given no information 
about the student except her responses 
to the test. Teachers were not 
informed of test results until the end 
of the year. This procedure was 
followed in order to assure ourselves 
that the results found could be truly 
attributed to the Rorschach method.? 
From the student’s test the exam- 
iner writes a qualitative assay of her 
emotional and intellectual resources 
and attempts to give a dynamic 
picture of their interrelationships. 
For example, three students may be 
described as emphasizing accuracy of 
detail in their thinking. The test 
may show further that for one girl 
this emphasis means a practical rather 
than a theoretical turn of mind, lack 
of interest in broad implications, an 


‘Methods and results are presented in detail 
with appropriate statistical handling in a forth- 
coming monograph by the author, Prediction of the 
Adjustment and Academic Performance of College 
Students by a Modification of the Rorschach Method, 
(Applied Psychology Monographs, No. 7) Stanford 
University Press. The technical instructions for 
the use of the Inspection Rorschach have already 
been published in the Rorschach Research Exchanges, 
1944, Pp. 46-70. 

*Test findings are now available to teachers 
after December, that is, after sufficient opportunity 
to formulate their own impressions edepenieasy- 
They are used without restriction by the College 
personnel responsible for guidance problems. 
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approach to learning through concrete 
experience. For the second, it may 
mean simply superior ability to base 
broad conclusions on appropriate fac- 
tual evidence; for the third, a need 
for certainty so intense that she 
must cling to small areas where facts 
can be meticulously defined, a need 
based on fear of emotion and creative 
imagination. The educational impli- 
cations of such diagnosis are obvious. 
The first girl, in contrast to the 
second, wouid probably not profit 
well from a broad survey course in 
her freshman year. She is more 
likely to build up a wider orientation 
gradually as she gains material from 
experience and more concrete study. 
The third girl is likely to be frightened 
by an invitation to freedom and 
independence of thought, may be 
literally unable to learn outside the 
framework of limited, clear assign- 
ments and factual data. If the fear 
is very great and deeply rooted in the 
personality, a point on which the test 
gives information, an apparently 
minor intellectual trait may prove a 
stubborn educational problem. A 
number of excellent high-school stu- 
dents who go to pieces in college 
are of this type. They are emo- 
tionally incapable of handling the 
demand for mature work. 
Occasionally, emotional problems, 
such as feelings of insufficiency, with- 
drawal, fear of people or compulsive 
sociability, sexual difficulties, extreme 
sensitiveness, anxiety, and the like, 
are outstanding. More often in the 
College, emphasis is laid upon the 
so-called intellectual traits. The evalu- 
ation of emotional factors indicates 
chiefly the meaning of these traits— 
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how amenable they are to change, 
how they are likely to affect the 
student’s work, as in the illustration 
given. Analysis of this sort led us 
to attempt a prediction of the aca- 
demic standing of entering students, 
in the form of a rating which could be 
compared with the general average 
of the student’s work after her first 
year. Out of 178 such ratings only 
4 were markedly wrong, and only 25 
(14 per cent) were discrepant by as 
much as one-fourth of the possible 
range from failure to very superior 
work, 

Such qualitative descriptions of edu- 
cational performance from the test 
and the predictions based upon it 
are undoubtedly more reliable when 
the examiner has had special experi- 
ence with educational problems. Fur- 
thermore, while the descriptions 
usually tally well with teachers’ 
observations, they are not infallible 
and must be used with judgment; and 
they take time. They are not recom- 
mended for large-scale use, except in 
special situations. 


HE quick general appraisal ob- 

tainable from the new Inspection 
Rorschach entirely disregards the 
qualitative and intellectual features 
of the test performance and considers 
merely the integration of the per- 
sonality. No special type of person- 
ality is preferred. Instead the criterion 
for a good adjustment rating is merely 
that the student be able to function 
well within the limits of her capacity 
and without serious inner tension or 
distress. The social butterfly and 
the solitary poet, the pedant and the 
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scatterbrain, the dull and the superior 
student may all be rated as adequate, 
provided these character trends are 
sufficiently well integrated with the 
total personality to permit reasonably 
effective handling of the outside world 
and reasonable inner comfort. Con- 
versely, a subject who obviously has 
good intellectual and emotional qual- 
ifications for academic success may 
nevertheless be rated as poorly ad- 
justed because the success is attained 
at too high a cost or can be attained 
only under special conditions, or 
because the balance of the personality 
seems too precarious to last. The 
adjustment rating is an_ over-all 
measure of adequacy in personal, 
social, emotional relations, as general 
intelligence is a measure of ability 
to deal with varieties of verbal logical 
symbols. 

A measure of this sort can be drawn 
rather easily and objectively from 
the Rorschach test. The method we 
have used in the Inspection Rorschach 
provides a check list of the major 
aspects of personality function as rep- 
resented in the test responses. The list 
is not based on an a priori theory of 
personality but on the extensive clin- 
ical experience of Rorschach examiners 
with all varieties of people. A check 
is entered on the list whenever the 
performance of the subject deviates 
markedly from the norm, two or three 
checks if the deviation is extreme in 
an undesirable direction. Adding up 
these checks measures the extent of 
deviation in all major functions as 
expressed in the perceptual patterns 
which form the basis of Rorschach 
evaluation. Rather pronounced devia- 
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tion in one direction will not give a 
bad score if all other aspects of the 
personality are in good working order. 
Thus great variation in personality 
type is permitted within the concept 
of adequate “adjustment.”’ Emphasis, 
even overemphasis, in any single 
direction does not rate as a serious 
problem unless it is accompanied 
by (or perhaps causes) a more general 
instability. 


XPERIMENTALLY the signifi- 
cance of the adjustment rating 
has shown itself in two ways. First, 
it tallies well with teachers’ observa- 
tions of maladjustment. Eighty-four 
per cent of students rated as seriously 
maladjusted were either referred to 
the college psychiatrist or were the 
subject of prolonged faculty dis- 
cussion. Only 15 per cent of students 
rated as well-adjusted caused such 
concern. Even in this small group 
the problems presented were of minor 
character with very few exceptions. 
Second, the adjustment rating 
showed a most interesting relation- 
ship to academic standing, the scho- 
lastic average of students at the end 
of their first year, especially as com- 
pared with percentile scores on the 
American Council on Education Psy- 
chological Examination. The latter 
were more successful than the adjust- 
ment rating in predicting superior 
academic work. Both measures were 
fairly successful in predicting satis- 
factory as against subaverage work, 
the adjustment rating slightly better 
than the scores on the psychological 
examination. The adjustment rating 
was dramatically more successful in 
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accounting for outright failure in the 
freshman year. Out of 36 students 
who were either dismissed or put on 
probation only two stood above the 
median in adjustment whereas half 
of them were above the College 
median on the psychological examina- 
tion. These results suggest that 
factors of character so measured are 
in general as important as intellectual 
factors in academic achievement. 
Superior college work depends to a 
large extent on superior intelligence. 
Failure to meet even minimum require- 
ments, however, seems to be due to 
characterological rather than intel- 
lectual factors, given, of course, the 
minimum intellectual ability which 
may be assumed for all entering 
students. 

Combining the two measures dem- 
onstrates even more clearly the sig- 
nificance of each. With few exceptions 
students with high percentile scores 
on the psychological examination did 
good work in college unless they were 
poorly adjusted as indicated by the 
Rorschach rating. In that event 
they might or might not be suc- 
cessful as students, depending, pre- 
sumably, on the type of personality 
difficulty. On the other hand, stu- 
dents who were rated adequately 
adjusted by the Rorschach did satis- 
factory college work, unless they 
were markedly lacking in intellectual 
equipment as measured by the psy- 
chological examination. Even so, they 
did not fail outright, but were likely 
to receive low-average marks. 

For practical purposes of pre- 
diction, the 348 students could 
be divided into four approximately 
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equal groups according to the various 
possible combinations of the two 
measures. Ninety-two per cent of 
the 81 girls who were good on both 
tests did satisfactory work or better. 
Only one actually failed. Few stu- 
dents in the group of 103 girls who 
were rated adequately adjusted but 
who had relatively low scores on the 
psychological examination did superior 
work and a larger proportion of them 
fell into the low-average category on 
academic standing. Only one actually 
failed. These girls by and large 
were weak or mediocre students, but 
were often valued members of the 
community and often profited as 
much from their studies personally as 
their more gifted classmates. 

On the other hand, 72 per cent of 
the 79 girls who were poor on both 
tests did low-average or failing work 
in college. None was rated superior, 
and most of the 22 girls classified as 
“satisfactory”’ in respect to academic 
work were in the lowest fringe of the 
category. Furthermore, they required 
a disproportionate amount of faculty 
time and effort. While the results 
were often gratifying in terms of 
personal improvement, it is doubtful 
whether most colleges would prefer 
as a matter of policy to spend so large 
a share of their energies on students 
whose ceiling is relatively low, aca- 
demically. To reject this entire group 
would probably mean turning away 
a few potential C students. To accept 
the entire group of adequately ad- 
‘justed girls with low scores on 
the psychological examination might 
mean accepting a number of C-minus 
students. Mistakes of this order 
do not seem serious either for 
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the college or for the applicant, 
None of these girls is likely to find 
her life work in the intellectual sphere 
and other institutions than the college 
might more suitably offer the friendly 
guidance they need. Thus, if con- 
siderable leeway in selection of appli- 
cants is permitted, decision as to 
three-quarters of the applicants might 
be made on the basis of the two tests 
alone without risk of really important 
error, judging by our series of cases. 

The final group of 85 girls— 
relatively unadjusted girls with high 
intelligence—presents a more variable 
picture. One-fifth of them failed 
outright, and another fifth did sub- 
average work. Nevertheless, twelve 
girls were rated superior. While this 
number sounds small it actually rep- 
resents one-third of the total number 
of students who did superior work in 
college. Many of the girls in the 
final group were interesting students 
who did outstanding work in special 
areas, although their general average 
was low. These girls, too, as a 
group, require more than their share 
of faculty attention, but the effort 
is often very rewarding. Not only in 
college but after graduation, they 
may be among the best we have. Dis- 
tinguished scholars, scientists, poets, 
artists, leaders in any field are not 
invariably comfortable and integrated 
persons, but no institution would wish 
to eliminate from its rolls students 
who may make a distinguished con- 
tribution even though they present 
personality problems. 

The gross measures here described do 
not adequately discriminate between 
the valuable if erratic personality 
and the neurotic who cannot function 
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adequately under any circumstances 
or make use of the special training 
the college has to offer. Further 
qualitative data are necessary to 
make a proper selection. One of the 
chief merits of the procedures de- 
scribed would seem to be the possi- 
bility of identifying the candidates 
for admission upon which the college 
should spend what facilities it has for 
careful individual study, rather than 
dissipating them over the entire group 
of applicants. 

While we have discussed the prac- 
tical implications of our study in 
terms of problems of selection, the 
classification of students suggested 
would also be helpful in student 
counseling after entrance. In the 
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large, impersonal institution it is 
important to have some means of 
identifying promptly the group of 
students likely to need special help, 
and also those semiadjusted per- 
sons whose problems might otherwise 
escape attention altogether. In diag- 
nosing individuals more information 
is needed than the over-all view of the 
personality subsumed under the term 
“adjustment,” just as a _ reading 
dificulty requires a more refined 
analysis of the use of verbal-logical 
symbols than is offered by a test of 
general intelligence. Even in these 
cases, however, the general appraisal 
here described can provide a useful 
background for the evaluation of 
more specific problems. 

[Vol. XVI, No. 1] 
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Food-Waste Control 


By CONSTANCE E. H. DANIEL 


Report of a Survey, Limited in Scope, among American Colleges 


ITH war operations at 
crescendo the world over, 
the need for rigidly guarding 


food resources by eliminating wasteful 
use becomes increasingly important. 
Reports to the War Food Administra- 
tion from 34 of 39 colleges replying to 
requests for information on food waste 
show that such waste is a matter of 
concern in 32 of these institutions. 
These reports, from 23 states and the 
District of Columbia, represent all 
sections of the country and a wide 
range of food situations. They are 
significant for the amount and type 
of information conveyed, and the 
keen interest expressed in learning 
from the experiences of sister institu- 
tions. If the schools responding are 
a representative cross section of 
American colleges, there is, within 
the college group, a general apprecia- 
tion of the need for food economy 
and a real desire to use every available 
resource in the task of avoiding 
unnecessary food waste. 

In an article “British Policy: a 
Conservative Forecast,” in Foreign 
Affairs, Quintin Hogg, member of Par- 
liament from Oxford, predicts that 
fifteen years will be required to rehabil- 
itate European agriculture.! Whatever 
the merits of his prediction, it seems 


1October, 1943, p. 28. 
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clear that no existing need will auto- 
matically disappear with the partial 
or complete cessation of hostilities. 
For a long time to come, we shall 
probably be occupied with the prob- 
lems of food, clothing, fuel, and 
shelter for nations in all parts of the 
world. The necessity for continued 
and extensive sharing throughout the 
period of postwar reconstruction will 
call for the most rigorous exercise of 
thrift in the use of all vital resources. 
In these problems the colleges will be 
much concerned. 

While the fairly extensive use of 
food-saving practices shown by the 
reporting schools is highly encour- 
aging, experience has proved that 
even the most conscientious manage- 
ment may be far from accurate in its 
estimate of food waste unless this 
estimate is based on actual measure- 
ment. A check made in a modern 
progressive penal institution, not long 
ago, showed a variation of 140 pounds 
between a responsible official’s “‘esti- 
mate” of 20 pounds waste per meal 
and the actual weighed waste of 160 
pounds for one meal from the same 
tables and kitchen.? Five years earlier, 
a study of food cost and service in a 


*Reported by Gilbert Foss, who is chief steward 
of the Federal Bureau of Prisons, in an article 
“Waste Not—Want Not” [Prison World, V 


(July-August, 1943), p. 25]. 
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county hospital revealed that over 
11.5 per cent of the total cost of raw 
food in one unit, or more than 
$1,236 during the one month under 
consideration, was found to be exces- 
sive expenditure, accounted for by 
food waste.’ 

Such factual evidence should be 
sufficient to give pause to officials 
who sincerely believe that little or no 
food waste takes place in their institu- 
tions, but who do not keep records 
in terms of poundage used and 
discarded. In the absence of pound 
interpretation, cost figures are unre- 
liable as an index of waste, since they 
may reflect, or be unduly influenced 
by, price fluctuations. They may 
also indicate decreased per capita 
purchases in periods of institutional 
belt-tightening rather than the more 
effective use of pounds purchased. 


NE of the chief deterrents to the 

effective use of measurement in 
food-waste control, as shown by 
information from reporting schools, is 
the lack of a common basis of measure- 
ment and of a common terminology in 
recording data. The first need, then, 
is to determine exactly what facts 
bearing on waste should be disclosed 
by food figures, and the simpler this 
data the better. Reduced to lowest 
terms, food figures for which respond- 
ing colleges have shown need are: the 
per capita weight of food purchased 
for a given period, a measure of 
the part of the food purchased 
which is not served (kitchen waste), 
and an estimate of the part of the 


*MacDonald, Neil F. “Measuring Effective- 
ness in the Preparation and Service of Hospital 
Food,” Journal of the American Dietetic Association, 
XIV (May, 1938), pp. 330-38. 
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food served which is not eaten 
(plate waste). 

Figures from colleges in each of the 
northwestern, north-central, south- 
central, east-central, and southeastern 
parts of the country showed an 
average respective plate waste of 
+24) -34, .37 and .35 pounds per 
person served for each day surveyed, 
an average of .33 pounds, or slightly 
under one-third of a pound per day 
per person. Food-as-purchased fig- 
ures for the same schools showed a 
spread of 2.5 pounds to 5.4 pounds a 
day for each person; and for all 
reporting schools, from 2.4 to 6 
pounds per capita. Daily kitchen 
waste was reported from 1.6 ounces 
to §.1 ounces per capita, or from 
one-tenth to slightly under one-third 
of a pound. From plate and kitchen 
waste, this gives a daily total of 
from approximately two-fifths to two- 
thirds of a pound per student. 

Wherever possible, figures for the 
Army Specialized Training Program 
and other service units which have 
used college eating facilities have 
been separated from those of other 
dining units in this survey. This has 
been done because the service units 
have standardized food schedules, 
and, as reported, show both a higher 
consumption and a higher waste per 
capita than do civilian units. 

The next need is to make sure that 
all institutions are speaking the same 
language in determining their waste. 
In several instances it was evident 
that while some reporting schools 
were using the term food waste as 
synonymous with all garbage checked 
or observed, others were using it 


with reference to inedible foodstuff 
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only. Even in the matter of deter- 
mining what food waste was edible 
and what inedible, a considerable 
' difference appeared in the use of terms. 

Since only foodstuff which could 
not at any time have been eaten, 
such as meat and fish bones, is 
inedible, there is no way of accurately 
gauging the amount of wholly edible 
food sent to dining-hall tables. This 
could be listed properly only as 
“total food served,” and should 
approximate the difference between 
food-as-purchased and kitchen waste, 
with due allowance for shrinkage, on 
the one hand, and the addition of 
water to dry-food weight on the 
other. Separation of edible from 
inedible food on returning plates, 
however, should be a fairly simple 
operation, involving nothing more 
complicated than scraping from plates 
such waste as fish and chop bones, 
lemon rind, prune pits, and baked- 
apple cores, and weighing this real 
refuse separately from the uneaten 
bits of bread, meat, fat, prunes, 
fish, and vegetables remaining in the 
same dishes. 

Clearly there will always be a 
certain irreducible minimum of refuse 
from food as it is purchased. The 
amount of such refuse will vary with 
the seasons, mounting with the 
increased use of fresh produce and 
decreasing as fresh foods are replaced 
by canned, frozen, or dried produce. 
In the latter case, of course, the 
refuse or other waste will appear at 
the processing point in the dis- 
tribution of food—at canneries, and 
dehydrating and refrigerating plants— 
rather than at the point of consump- 
tion. For this reason, among others, 
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comparative figures for use in gauging 
the results of food-waste control— 
even within the same college—should 
be taken from like periods. 


T IS true that a _ considerable 

number of colleges failed to present 
an accurate statistical picture of food 
control, but most of them were 
commendably keen in the variety of 
devices used to curb waste in campus 
dining halls and kitchens. Many of 
these schools have asked the War Food 
Administration for a compilation of 
waste-control methods used by vari- 
ous colleges which would be available 
to all. Since the highest number of 
control devices reported in use by 
any one college was 17, and 88 such 
devices were reported, it seems likely 
that most institutions could find 
among them some new approach to 
the food-waste problem.‘ 

For convenience, these methods 
have been classified under eleven 
main headings: planning, buying, 
storage, including _ refrigeration, 
preparation, type of  dining-hall 
service, checking of plate waste, use of 
left-overs, checking of garbage cans, 
disposal of garbage, appeals to stu- 
dents, and training of employees. It 
is interesting to find uses for left- 
overs heading the list with 24 items, 
followed by planning with 1g, 
preparation with 11, appeals to 
students with 10, and storage with 9. 

Not all colleges were in agreement 
in their methods of reducing waste, 
some avoiding the larger variety of 
menus which was advocated by the 


“Methods Reported by Colleges to Reduce 
Food Waste” (mimeographed) is available on 
request to War F Administration, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 
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others, but most of the reporting 
schools found that monotony in foods 
served accounted for much waste. 

Differences also appeared in buying 
methods, a large and a small school 
both finding savings in quantity 
buying, such as the purchase of whole 
sides of beef. Other schools avoided 
quantity buying to avoid loss in 
trimming. There probably is no right 
and wrong between these methods, for 
they depend for effectiveness on such 
contributing factors as proximity of 
the school to sources of supply or 
distribution, storage facilities, and 
competence of kitchen help. 

Checking plate waste proved its 
value as an indicator for dietitians 
and dining-hall directors by pointing 
directly to poor preparation as one of 
the four chief offenders in dining-hall 
waste. The over- and underseasoned, 
scorched, cold, or otherwise unpal- 
atable foods that hide, undetected, in 
carefully planned menus are exposed 
as chronic wasters along with the 
continued use of unpopular foods, 
too-large servings, and mistakes of 
judgment by the diner who puts 
on his plate more food than he can 
consume. 

Rationing and newspaper publicity 
were mentioned by several colleges as 
important factors in their food saving. 
One school reported “almost no” 
waste in the months immediately 
following the introduction of ration- 
ing; another, that waste, once “very 
high,” was lowered by rationing; and 
a third, that students were “increasing 
in food consciousness due to news- 
paper publicity.” Comments like 
these, coupled with items reported 
under “appeals to students,” are 
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hopeful indications that most schools 
might achieve that “understanding 
and co-operation” among their stu- 
dent bodies which “resulted in a 
tremendous decrease in waste” for 
one Pacific Coast college. 

Students, acutely affected by the 
war, are showing more interest in 
contemporary problems than ever 
before—and greater response to ap- 
peals for their help. War-conscious 
youth will readily grasp the simple 
fact that if we eat all the edible food 
we buy, we shall need to buy less to 
satisfy our food wants; they will 
understand that for every pound 
unnecessarily discarded we must draw 
from world markets other pounds to 
meet our home needs; they will 
know that it is these unnecessary 
pounds bought to replace wasted 
nourishment that are draining national 
and international food resources of 
urgently needed supplies. 

Ingenuity will devise many ways 
of getting student co-operation, as in 
the “Questionnaire for a War Year” 
circulated by the dietitian of one 
large school, which frankly appeals 
to the good sportsmanship of the 
student body. “In order that we 
may add variety—will you be willing 
to try anything once? There are 
many vegetables richer in beauty and 
energy values than the forever pea 
and green bean. Are you willing to 
learn to like a few of them?” It is 
hard to believe that many students 
would not read on, or would fail to 
meet the challenge. Most appeals 
to students showed a thorough appre- 
ciation of the alertness and respon- 
siveness of the maturing student 
mind, and it is well to remember 
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that significant savings, either in cost 
or availability of supply, will depend 
in large measure on that mind. 
There is real satisfaction to be had 
in finding school terms opening “ with 
a discussion of food problems’’; stu- 
dents encouraged to ask questions 
about food; meetings of deans with 
students discussing what food short- 
ages exist now, where they are apt to 
occur in the future, the where and 
why of price increases, labor diffi- 
culties, and how students can help; 
students educated “with regard to 
production, distribution, consumption, 
national and individual income.” 
Judging from the wording of reports, 
approaches to employee training were 
less skillful. Four schools reported 
in terms of “training,” “interest,” 
and “‘instruction’—others in terms 
of “supervision.” It is possible that 
only the wording differed. There can 
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be only three possible reactions—co- 
operation, resistance, or indifference, 
It might be well worth while, from 
all points of view, to open the doors 
and let the appeals work kitchenward, 
and thus condition employees’ minds 
to the point of co-operative interest. 
From the interest already expressed 
in the results of this limited survey 
comes assurance that colleges are 
eager to work together at this task. 
The job ahead is to develop and 
co-ordinate this interest and to sys- 
tematize its application to food- 
control problems both in the college 
and in the greater American com- 
munity. The result should be a 
greatly increased consciousness of 
food use as a major factor in personal 
and national thrift, and in_har- 
monious international relations—a 
worth-while contribution to the tem- 

pered pattern of postwar living. 
[Vol. XVI, No. 1] 
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Science and Tomorrow’s Citizen 


By ALFRED B. GARRETT 


The Limitless Frontiers Which Challenge Man 


Better Destiny,” Charles M. A. 

Stine has reminded us that in 
1914, at the beginning of the first 
world war, all steel rusted; rubber 
tires wore out in 3,000 miles; clothing 
textiles were the same as those used 
in the Roman Empire; paint on auto- 
mobiles was the same as that used 
by the builders of the pyramids; all 
good dyes were made in Germany; 
the farmer was dependent upon 
nitrate fertilizer from Chile and 
potash from Germany; science got 
much of its leadership from Europe; 
a scientist was dependent upon Euro- 
pean manufacturers for most good 
drugs and scientific apparatus; and 
thousands of people died from dietary 
disease due to vitamin deficiency.! 
This was a critical time in Ameri- 
can history. America lacked many 
present-day ‘“‘necessities,” and de- 
pended upon other countries for some 
of the most important things used 
in everyday life. 

By 1918, after four years in which 
America was cut off from many of 
these materials, we had developed 
many of our own. By the end of, or 
soon after, the last world war, good 
dyes were developed in America; 
we learned to make our own fertilizers 

Science, XCVI (October 2, 1942), pp. 305-11. 
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and explosives by taking the nitrogen 
from the air; rayon was developed as 
a new textile; the radio came into 
every home; aviation was developed 
as a new industry; sound movies 
became universal;? insulin was de- 
veloped to cure diabetes; and Ameri- 
cans led the rest of the nations in 
scientific training, publications, and 
development. 

From the period of 1918 to the 
beginning of the present world war, 
universities, industries, and research 
foundations developed great scientific 
laboratories. During these twenty- 
three years, there was a great deal 
of so-called fundamental research, 
that is, research that appears to have 
no direct or immediate application 
but which is necessary to extend the 
horizons of science and to solve big 
problems when the need arises. Dur- 
ing that period there were developed 
the electron microscope, the cyclotron, 
the Van de Graff generator, and 
the ultracentrifuge. The men who 
developed those great tools of science 
were not primarily interested in 
making money—they were interested 
in discovering some of the secrets of 
the universe in which we live. 

During this time great scientific 
progress was made, and quantities of 
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research data were produced. An 
indication of the amount of this work 
comes from the files of the office of 
Chemical Abstracts, a journal which 
publishes an abstract of each funda- 
mental article on a chemical topic 
which appears in any of the journals 
throughout the world. In 1918 there 
were 9,283 articles abstracted. By 
1939 the number was nearly five 
times greater, 45,414. Because of the 
war, the number of abstracts decreased 
to 30,523 in 1943.3 

his number of papers indicates 
an extremely progressive period of 
chemical investigation. That work, 
a large amount of which was funda- 
mental, made possible the avoidance 
of a national catastrophe at the 
beginning of the present werld war. 


“One crucial event which serves as an 


illustration of its importance occurred 
when our supply of natural rubber 
was cut off at the time of Pearl 
Harbor. The American chemists were 
given a three-year period in which to 
synthesize crude rubber and to fab- 
ricate it into automobile tires and 
the many other articles in which 
synthetic rubber is used to replace 
the 800,000 tons of natural rubber 
which were used each year in normal 
peacetime. An additional require- 
ment was that the rubber tire would 
be as satisfactory as the pre-war 
rubber tire which had required thirty 
years to perfect even after nature 
supplied the crude rubber. This was 
a tremendous demand—and failure to 
fulfill it might have led to our 
national destruction. The chemists 


3See “Growth of Chemical Literature, the 
Contributions of Certain Nations and the Effects of 
War,” by E. J. Crane, in Chemical and Engineering 
News, XXII September 10, 1944), P- 1478. 
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met that challenge. This is only 
one illustration of many which indi. 
cate how the chemists can utilize 
the data gathered during this period 
of fundamental research to solve 
problems of immediate need. Other 
examples include the development of 
the sulfa drugs, penicillin, high-test 
gasoline, and insect repellents. 

Progress in science is such that at 
the present time we can make hosiery, 
textiles, rubber, and petroleum from 
limestone, coal, air, and water; shoes 
without leather; screens and bearings 
without metal; glass that will not 
break; metals a fifth as heavy as 
iron; tires that will go 40,000 miles, 
We have possibilities of automatic 
lighting, stainless steel for roofing, a 
motor car that is in the 1960 era;* we 
have balanced vitamin diets; and we 
have the sulfa drugs and penicillin 
that are specific for streptococcus, 
osteomyelytis, pneumonia, gonorrhea, 
empyema, and a number of other 
dangerous infections. These are not 
imaginary—they are realities. They 
are the product of science today— 
they set the stage for the life of the 
citizen of tomorrow. 


UT what of the morrow? New 

advancements in science have 
presented the citizen of tomorrow 
with many new problems, nonscientific 
in nature, which involve momentous 
issues of both national and _inter- 
national scope in the fields of eco- 
nomics, sociology, psychology, and 
government. The United States is 
for the first time in history virtually 
independent of the rest of the world 
in all but three of our major imports, 


4See footnote 1. 
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sugar, paper pulp wood, and nickel; 
and all of these can be obtained in 
this hemisphere. We have a super- 
abundance of light metals. In 1938, 
we produced 6,000 tons of mag- 
nesium; in 1944, we produced over 
300,000 tons. In 1936, we produced 
100,000 tons of aluminum; in 1944, 
we produced over 600,000 tons. In 
1940, we imported approximately 
800,000 tons of crude natural rubber, 
and now—in 1945—the rubber com- 
panies are synthesizing crude rubber 
at the rate of 900,000 tons a year at 
a cost of about that of the natural 
crude rubber. Also, we have at the 
present time new plastic materials to 
replace older structural materials, 
natural fibers, and wood. Many of 
these synthetics were intended for 
substitute use, but now they are 
perfected to such a degree that they 
are recognized as first-class materials 
preferable to those they replaced. 

This self-sufficiency of natural 
resources, together with the present 
capacity of large-scale production of 
many of these materials, makes 
us, for the first time, practically a 
self-sufficient nation industrially. Now, 
as never before, economic, socio- 
logical, psychological, and _ political 
factors alone are decisive in deter- 
mining the reasonableness or folly 
of an isolation policy for a nation 
that is independent of the rest of the 
world for raw materials. What policy 
can nations follow to learn to live 
together peaceably? 

The tentacles of these factors are 
deep-rooted and intricate; our states- 
men must certainly be educated in 
these areas. All this points to the 
necessity of an _ intelligent, well- 
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organized, concentrated, and well- 
endowed educational program to bring 
our social-science areas up to a level 
with the horizons which we now see 
in the world of the physical sciences. 
They seem to be the main problems 
of living facing the citizen of tomor- 
row, as a result of the marvelous 
progress in science. Furthermore, 
scientific achievement will not stand 
still at the present level—it is moving 
on to new horizons; science has just 
scratched the surface of its possi- 
bilities. If you dip a tennis ball into 
Lake Erie and then remove it, the 
ratio of the water that sticks to the 
tennis ball to that which is still in 
the lake is a fair comparison of what 
we have found out in science as com- 
pared to what is yet to be discovered. 
The social sciences must not only 
“catch up” but “keep up.” 


HE chemical principle involved 

in making block-busters and in 
isolating penicillin are the same. 
Whether chemistry is to be used to 
make block-busters and rockets or 
sulfa drugs and penicillin will be 
determined by the economic, social, 
political, and religious standards by 
which the citizens of this nation and 
other nations live. 

Chemists and physicists spend their 
days (and nights) seeking to discover 
the secrets of nature, and apply them 
to a multitude of new uses; but the 
citizens who represent the present 
social order are the ones who decide 
how chemistry and physics are to be 
used. This is a severe indictment; at 
the same time it is a direct challenge 
to the social-science areas to find the 
answer. That challenge must be 
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met—but it is not to be left in the 
laps of the professional economist, 
sociologist, or politician alone. It is 
a challenge which can only be met 
when those men co-operate with 
every intelligent citizen in every 
community to study it in detail for 
the best interests of all—and that is 
a part of the problem of education. 
The citizen of tomorrow, as a result 
of this situation, is faced with at least 
four requirements that cannot be 
side-stepped. In the first place, he 
must school himself to the fact that 
this is a rapidly changing world and 
that the only permanent thing is 
change. It is not sufficient for him 
simply to adjust himself to the 
present—he must school himself to 
expect and to be able to meet these 


changes (new advancements in science 


with corresponding new problems 
arising in other areas) and in doing 
so recognize that 
New occasions teach new duties, 
Tinie makes ancient good uncouth; 
He rhust upward still and onward 
Who would keep abreast of truth. 
This should make a citizen an opti- 
mist, for all historical, geological, and 
biological records indicate that life 
has evolved, however slow the progress 
might have been. 
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In the second place, we must 
recognize greater frontiers ahead of 
us than are behind us. Too often in 
America the skeptic says that it is 
too bad we no longer have a frontier, 
There are greater frontiers before the 
citizens of today than were ever 
dreamed of twenty years ago. 

In the third place, we must develop 
a pioneer spirit which is even stronger 
than the fearless pioneer spirit on the 
early frontier. This pioneer spirit is 
one that must make it possible for 
educated men to get along peaceably 
with their neighbors who may live 
next door, in the next state, or in 
the next nation. That frontier spirit 
may require a different kind, and a 
greater amount, of stamina and of 
intelligence than the type necessary to 
face the Indian in covered-wagon days, 

Finally, “‘the good-neighbor policy 
must be maintained”—and that is 
the Golden Rule. These are prob- 
lems facing the citizen of tomorrow. 
In educational or academic life, they 
are a challenge to the social sciences; 
in religious circles, they are a chal. 
lenge to the church; in politics, they 
are a challenge to the statesmen and 
the citizens. Solution of these prob- 
lems is paramount in finding a just 
and enduring peace. [Vol. XVI, No. 1] 
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Need for Vocational Information 


By ROBERT P. FISCHER 


The Vocational Choices of the Students in the College of Liberal Arts 
and Sciences at the University of Illinois 


HE rise of academic person- 

nel programs, reflecting an 

increasing interest in the indi- 
vidual student, has led to an emphasis 
on the problems of vocational guid- 
ance. While there is some disagree- 
ment as to what the functions of a 
personnel program should be and as 
to how they may be best carried out, 
those studying guidance show a rather 
marked unity of opinion in believing 
that competent vocational guidance is 
alegitimate and much-needed function 
of academic personnel work. 

A questionnaire, designed to obtain 
information on several types of voca- 
tional problems, was answered by the 
1,356 students enrolled in the gen- 
eral curriculum of the College of 
Liberal Arts and Sciences of the 
University of Illinois when they reg- 
istered for the spring semester of 
1944. In addition to the general 
curriculum, primarily designed for 
the student who is seeking a liberal 
education but who does not have a 
definite professional career (except 
perhaps education and journalism) in 
mind, there are at Illinois special 
curriculums, such as_ pre-medical, 
pre-legal, and pre-dental. 

The first question asked was, ‘Have 
you selected your vocation?” About 
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one-third of the Freshmen and two- 
thirds of the Seniors indicated that 
they had selected vocations. Thus, 
about one-third of the Seniors either 
had not selected vocations or were not 
sure of specific vocations. 

To the second question, “Have you 
tried to get help in deciding upon a 
vocation?” about two-thirds of the 
students replied that they had tried 
to get some help. The percentage of 
Seniors who had sought vocational 
help was the smallest class group. 

Eleven possible sources of voca- 
tional advice were listed in the 
questionnaire, and the students were 
asked to check those from which 
they had received help in selecting 
a vocation. Only one-fourth of the 
students reported that they had 
received any help from the staff of the 
University (whether administrative, 
instructional, personnel, or clerical) in 
deciding upon a vocation. While 
more Seniors than Freshmen said 
they had received vocational help 
from the University, the actual per- 
centage of students receiving such 
help was extremely small. A large 
number of students had received their 
only vocational guidance from high- 
school teachers and principals, par- 
ents, friends, and neighbors. 
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Many of the students received 
their only vocational guidance from 
sources which cannot always be 
regarded as well informed. Also, 
much of the guidance a student 
receives before entering college is 
likely to be based on opinions of his 
interests and abilities which fre- 
quently have to be changed after 
some collegiate experience. In an 
institution the size of the University 
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advisers, so that each student could 
have one permanent faculty adviser 
who would be responsible for helping 
him plan his education, for selecting 
the best combination of elective 
courses in his major interest, and for 
aiding him in finding specialists to 
counsel him on vocational, personal, 
and other types of problems?” Over 
go per cent of the students believed 
that we should have such a system 


TABLE I 


PEeRcENTAGE DisTRIBUTION OF THE ANSWERS TO THE QUESTION 


“Wuat Mave You 


DeEcIDE UPON THE VocaTiIon You SELECTED?” 


Reasons Given 


Freshmen |Sophomores| Juniors Total 


(1) 


(2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 


Available 
Trial-and-error 
Enlightenment of others.......................- 


ee 


¢ 


*Less than .6 per cent. 


of Illinois, the persons responsible 
for aiding the student in making an 
intelligent and satisfying vocational 
choice should be competently trained 
faculty advisers, yet not quite 4 per 
cent of our students said that they 
had received any help from their 
faculty advisers in deciding on a 
vocation. 

The students were asked the follow- 
ing question: “Do you think the 
College of Liberal Arts and Sciences 
should institute a system of faculty 


of advisers. Certainly, the students 
indicated that they felt a need for help 
in making their academic, personal, 
and vocational adjustments. 

The students who indicated that 
they had chosen a vocation were 
asked to give the reasons for their 
choice. Table I summarizes the rea- 
sons given by these 631 students. 
Fifty-one per cent of the students’ 
reasons for the selection of vocations 
were directly associated with interest 
in the vocation, while only 11 per 
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cent were associated with anticipated 
ability to do the work, and a mere 6 

r cent were associated with what 
the students believed to be available 
opportunities for future employment 
in chosen vocations. Interest in a 
specific type of work was given as 
the reason for entering it about 5 
times as often as any other reason, 
including expected ability for the 
work. While it might be argued that 
interest in one’s work is essential for 
success, interest alone by no means 
gives assurance of success. The experi- 
mental evidence on the relationship 
between both interest and success in 
school work and interest and success 
in vocational work indicates that 
interest and ability do not have 
high correlation. 

The small number of students who 
indicated that they had selected a 
certain vocation because of its avail- 
able opportunities for employment 
is ample evidence that most students 
had not selected vocations intelli- 
gently. Any placement officer can 
readily attest to the problem of find- 
ing employment for the student whose 
sole qualification for a given job is 
his stated interest in the work. 

An inspection of Table I will 
also indicate rather clearly that those 
reasons for vocational choices which 
might be assumed to be reasonably 
valid are indicated by so few stu- 
dents as to be almost insignificant in 
number. For example, only 1 per 
cent of the whole group indicated 
that their choices of vocations were 
determined by advice from the Per- 
sonnel Bureau, while only 2 per cent 
based their choices on any kind of 
vocational tests. Another interesting 
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fact is that only twice were courses 
in the College offered as reasons for 
having chosen specific vocations. 

An analysis of the reasons, given 
by the students enrolled in such 
specialized curriculums as pre-medical, 
pre-dental, pre-legal, and chemical 
engineering, for their vocational 
choices revealed no major differences 
from the results summarized in the 
table. Their responses were about as 
unreasoned as those of the students 
in the general curriculum. 


DUCATORS frequently assert 

that the only function of a 
college of liberal arts and sciences is 
to provide its students with the 
opportunity of receiving a liberal edu- 
cation, and that vocational guidance 
is not their responsibility. Regardless 
of what stand is taken about the 
responsibilities of a college of liberal 
arts and sciences, one cannot overlook 
the fact that many students do make 
some kind of vocational decisions 
sooner or later because of economic 
exigencies, and that such decisions 
are frequently unwise. 

Should it not be the function of 
colleges of liberal arts and sciences 
to furnish their students with the 
much-needed vocational guidance indi- 
cated in this study? If we are to 
interpret /ideral] in its modern sense, 
we must agree that it denotes that 
which is not narrow or restricted. 
Thus, if it restricts itself to subject- 
matter or lofty cultural ideals alone, a 
liberal education does not accomplish 
what it could or should. The cata- 
logue of the University of Illinois 
states that one purpose of a liberal 
education is to help establish a well- 
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balanced development of the indi- 
vidual. Certainly the wise choice of 
a vocation should be considered an 
integral part of the student’s personal 
development. 

The older tendency to split educa- 
tion into a dichotomy, liberal or 
technical, is as outmoded as talking 
about heredity or environment. We 
now recognize the importance of the 
interrelation of both. The fact that 
our colleges of liberal arts and sciences, 
for the most part, insist that their 
students have certain major and 
minor course concentrations, super- 
imposed on general education as a 
foundation, points clearly to the 
realization that these colleges are aware 
of some vocational responsibility. 

It would seem reasonable that, 
since the state is paying for most of 
the education of our youth, either 
directly or indirectly, we who are 
entrusted with the responsibility of 
seeing that the educational oppor- 
tunities are as good as possible should 
not neglect the important aspect of 
education centered on the economic 
adjustment of our young people. 
The value of their education would 
surely increase if we were to aid them 
in making wise choices of careers. 

Since much vocational guidance 
is associated with a thoroughgoing 
understanding of the requirements 
and potentialities of the different 
vocations, a course in vocations might 
serve a very real function. If given 
early in the student’s academic years, 
it might conceivably influence his 
decisions in regard to courses and 
majors. Most college students know 
little about the kinds of work which 
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they can enter. They simply do not 
know about many types of vocations, 
A course in vocations should help 
them crystallize their thinking about 


. the future in terms of what they are 


doing at the time they take the 
course. The fact that the students 
who know what type of vocation they 
are going to enter do better work in 
college than those not vocationally 
oriented is well recognized. 

Besides a well-organized orienta- 
tion course, good techniques of faculty 
counseling also should do much to 
improve the existing situation with 
respect to vocational guidance. If 
the advisers knew where students 
might be sent for special help and also 
gave advice within their own fields, 
many students would feel for the first 
time that their university had a real 
interest in them. The processes set 
in action by the orientation course 
could be kept active by the faculty 
advisers at periodic intervals, for the 
necessity of periodic checks in voca- 
tional guidance is well recognized. 

Regardless of the type of guidance 
instituted, the important point is 
that some type be established that will 
effectively process all the students. 
While it is acknowledged that ques- 
tionnaires involve many types of 
errors, the results of the questionnaire 
used in this study are taken as 
indicative of trends and can be relied 
upon to demonstrate such trends. 
There seems no doubt, in view of the 
findings of this study, that colleges of 
liberal arts and sciences have a real 
obligation to set in operation some 
effective system of vocational guid- 


ance for their students. 
[Vol. XVI, No. 1] 


The New C.E.E.B. 


Examinations 


This appraisal of the new College 
Entrance Examination Board achieve- 
ment examinations consisted of one 
question: Does the new objective 
test predict college success as well as 
does the old essay examination? The 
answer was limited to two test cases 
in the first year of college, one the 
prediction of average scholarship and 
the other, the prediction of success 
in particular subjects. The data were 
obtained from Mount Holyoke College. 

The study was made on two college 
classes: one entering in Ig941 and 
taking the old-type examination, the 
other entering in 1942 and taking the 
new achievement examinations. In 
1941, the College had several plans of 
entrance, so that only 96 students 
took the C.E.E.B. examinations. In 
1942, the whole class of 261 students 
took the new examinations. In 1941, 
the scores made on various examina- 
tions could be averaged without 
manipulation because of the standard 
methods of scoring. In 1942, how- 
ever, it was necessary to weight the 
averages since all students taking a 
given examination had not had an 
equal amount of preparation for it. 
This weighting was done by a method 
suggested by Carl C. Brigham. A 


1Reported by Lillas Jean Weaver and Stuart 
M. Stoke, Mount Holyoke College. 

*Brigham, Carl C. “‘Correlations of the Exami- 
nations of the College Entrance Examination Board 
with College Standing,” Journal of Engineering 
Education, KV (May, 1925), pp. 653-89. 


correlation was then run between the 
success of the students in each class 
upon entrance examinations and the 
average mark obtained in the first 
year of college. The correlation for 
those entering in 1941 and taking the 
essay examinations was .57 + .OS. 
For the class entering in 1942 and 
taking the objective achievement 
examinations, the correlation was 
.§2 + .03. The difference is negligible 
and statistically unreliable. 

To determine the predictive power 
of the two types of examinations for 
success in specific studies, scores in 
the examinations in particular sub- 
jects were correlated with subsequent 
success in them during the freshman 
year. The number of possible com- 
parisons is small due to the fact that 
the criteria for the groups used for 
comparative purposes required that 
students should have studied the 
subject an equal length of time 
before taking the entrance examina- 
tions, and should have pursued the 
same course in college in the freshman 
year. The prediction of success in 
English for students entering in 1942 
was handled differently, since no 
C.E.E.B. examination in English was 
given that year. Since then, the 
English examination has been restored, 
but it is of interest to discover whether 
its restoration was necessary, in so far 
as it is useful for predicting probable 
success in freshman English at this 
college. Accordingly, a correlation 
was run between marks in freshman 
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English for those entering in 1942, 
and their weighted average score on 
the C.E.E.B. achievement examina- 
tion. For those entering in 1941, a 
correlation was run between success 
in the entrance examination in Eng- 
lish and subsequent success in fresh- 
man English. The following table 
gives the comparisons in all studies 
in which there were enough cases to 
make the calculations worth while: 
Correlation Probable 


Subjects Number Coefficient Error 
English (Freshman)— 

1941 (Essay)....... 96 -40 

1942 (Achievement). 261 03 
French (Intermediate)— 

1941..... 27 09 

Chemistry— 

20 -69 -08 


Obviously the omission of the essay 
examination in English does not seem 
to have lowered the College’s ability 
to predict probable success in fresh- 
man English. Most of the correlations 
in the table indicate no great amount 
of superiority, if any, for one type of 
examination over the other in pre- 
dicting success in any subject. The 
difference is greatest in chemistry, 
but it is not statistically reliable. 
Furthermore, an inspection of the 


literature indicates that prediction 


of success in the physical sciences 
from the C.E.E.B. examinations has 
been quite variable. Consequently, 
the authors attach no significance 
to the difference in the chemistry 
correlations. 

The new type C.E.E.B. examina- 
tions seem to deserve as high a 
rating as the older tests judged upon 
the basis of predictive power. It 
seems reasonable that their greater 
administrative advantages will keep 
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them in operation, if their predictive 
power is as high in other colleges. 


Subject Requirements for the 
Arts Degree’ 


Colleges and universities have 
always maintained specific subject 
requirements for graduation because 
the officers in authority have believed 
that certain studies were more valu- 
able than others for the student. 
There has been keen rivalry among 
the advocates of certain subjects for a 
place, with the result that many 
changes have occurred in require- 
ments. The present study is limited 
to the requirements for the Bachelor- 
of-Arts degree from the 121 liberal- 
arts colleges and universities in 1923, 
1933, and 1939, which were accredited 
in those years by the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. These years were selected 
for the study with the idea that they 
would show change because of the 
rapidly changing conditions in gen- 
eral. The first year marked the 
beginning of the “golden era” of the 
1920's; the second marked the end of 
the depression, though some probably 
doubt this; and the third marked the 
beginning of great strife and turmoil.‘ 

College catalogues contain all man- 
ner of classifications of subjects and a 
certain latitude of semester-hours 
within a subject. The College Blue 
Book and American Universities and 
Colleges do not give all the facts de- 


8Reported by Heber P. Walker, Indiana 
University. 

‘The table on which this report is based included 
22 manuscript pages and therefore was too large to 
print. The author will be glad to reply to inquiries 
regarding the specific entries in this table which are 
addressed directly to him. 
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sired, partly because of the probability 
that questionnaires are differently 
understood by college administrators 
and therefore differently answered. 
Even the catalogues themselves are 
not so lucid as the reader would 
frequently desire. In spite of the 
difficulty of securing data which are 
accurate, the slight errors which 
exist tend to correct themselves to 
such an extent that the conclusions 
are sound. 

If English, speech, foreign language, 
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required for a particular year is due to 
allowance for high-school language to 
meet the minimum college require- 
ments. The study of the Bible as a 
sine qua non is limited to the church- 
related schools, and has held to its 
position equally with English, if not 
better, standing at 391 in 1923, losing 
a little in a decade, going down to 380, 
but recouping its losses and standing 
at 391 in 1939. Art and music, 
called fine arts when groupings are 
more numerous, were making no 


Bible, religion, art, and music may be advance. The positions of art were 0, 
TABLE I 
ALTERNATIVE REQUIREMENTS IN MATHEMATICS 
1923— Maximum Minimum 
656- 661 orscience............. 221 mathematics......... 435- 440 
es 466 combined............ 1,188-1,195 
1933 : 
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considered to constitute the humani- 
ties, the 121 institutions in 1923 
required in the aggregate for the 
Bachelor’s degree from 3,425 to 3,610 
semester-hours; in 1933, from 2,961 
to 3,190; and in 1939, from 2,809 to 
3,096, a movement constantly down- 
ward. English declined from 1,094 
to 1,078 to 1,047, holding its position 
tenaciously. Speech never was much 
of a contender for an absolute place 
in the curriculum and declined from 
71 hours to $9. Foreign language 
yielded to the popular hue and cry, 
ranging from 1,862 to 2,047, from 
1,422 to 1,651, and from 1,302 to 
1,589. The great variation in hours 


12, and 7; of music 7, 9, and 3. 

There are several alternatives to 
the mathematics requirement, includ- 
ing Greek, Latin, philosophy, and 
logic, but the semester-hours involved 
are few. The great alternative to 
mathematics is science, and vice versa. 
Table I illustrates this, for it shows 
that mathematics and science con- 
sistently declined from 1,188 and 1,195 
to 1,019 and 1,065 to 986 and 1,023. 
Mathematics declined drastically, 
ranging from 435 to 480 in 1923, 
from 289 to 319 in 1933, and from 
229 to 244 in 1939. But science 
showed a slight increase, going from a 
minimum of 753 to 755 in 1923, to 730 
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to 746 in 1933, to 757 to 779 in 1939. 
Social science is a broad title. If in 
this category are placed history, social 
science, philosophy, psychology, and 
education, the tabulation shows a 
slight upward trend in requirements. 
In 1923 the total number was 1,575.5; 
in 1933, 1,635; and in 1939, 1,601. 
he information obtainable is spe- 
cific enough to show trends in the 
subjects within the category. His- 
tory showed a decided trend down- 
ward—370 in 1923, 310 in 1933, and 
265 in 1939. Philosophy lost, but 
not as much— 406, 370, to 356. 
Psychology in the 1920’s rose from 
157 to 162, but fell to a low of 121 
in 1939. In spite of the fact that 
history, philosophy, and psychology 
lost ground as absolutes, the number 
of hours given here do not indicate 
the proportional drop in the study 
of these subjects because of the fact 
that increasingly more latitude was 
permitted in the choice of two or 
more subjects within the area. 

Of the three great divisions of 
studies—humanities, mathematics and 
science, and social science—the last 
is the only one with more semester- 
hours required in 1939 than in 1923. 
Taken collectively, they show a con- 
sistent decline—6,188.5 to 6,380.5 in 
1923; 5,615 to 5,890 in 1933; 5,396 to 
5,720 in 1939. 

The study shows a lessening of 
semester-hours required for particular 
subjects and also for divisions, except 
the social-science division, which 
shows a slight gain, and within this 
last-mentioned division there is greater 
choice. The students, therefore, are 
determining their own curriculums to 
a greater degree than formerly. 
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Outside the three great divisions 
may be placed “physical education.” 
It is in a class by itself, in that it 
alone showed a consistent gain—311 
in 1923, 394 in 1933, and 400.5, plus 
one hour of hygiene, in 1939. 


Remedial-Reading Training’ 


Persons who visit the University of 
Chicago are often surprised to find 
on the College faculty an instructor 
in remedial reading, for they have 
heard that our student body is a 
select group, ranking in reading and 
mental capacity above the national 
mean of college students. This state- 
ment is true of our group but not of 
every individual within it. There is 
a small percentage of our students 
whose reading is of such low caliber 
that they could not succeed in 
any American college without special 
assistance. Furthermore, - academic 
instruction is pitched at the average 
level of competence of the particular 
student population enrolled, and thus 
some University of Chicago students 
whose reading ability may even be 
superior, compared with that of stu- 
dents in typical colleges throughout 
the country, are handicapped in their 
courses because they do not rank in 
reading ability with the average of 
their classmates. Finally, we main- 
tain that, with guidance, good readers 
can become excellent readers. These 
reasons have led us to establish 
remedial-reading services. 

The College of the University of 
Chicago extends from Grade XI 


‘Reported by Robert L. McCaul, Instructor in 
Remedial Reading in the High School and College, 
University of Chicago. 


WITH THE TECHNICIANS 


through Grade XIV. Other things 
being equal, our Freshmen correspond 
to Juniors in conventional high schools 
and our Seniors to conventional col- 
lege Sophomores. In the College 
organization there is a student per- 
sonnel system with a dean of students, 
assistant dean of students, advisers, 
and associated specialists, one of 
whom is the remedial-reading teacher. 
His immediate objectives are two: 
first, to furnish training which will 
enable certain students to read as well 
as they are mentally capable of 
reading; and, second, to offer all 
students the opportunity of having 
their reading diagnosed and of receiv- 
ing suggestions for improving it. 
This article will describe the remedial 
program which seeks to attain these 
two objectives. 

During Freshman Week in Sep- 
tember and periodically during the 
school term, the Board of Examina- 
tions of the University administers 
aptitude and achievement tests to 
first-, second-, and third-year stu- 
dents in the College. The battery 
includes the American Council on 
Education Psychological Examina- 
tion and tests appraising nonverbal 
intelligence, vocabulary, words in con- 
text, reading comprehension, logical 
reasoning, writing skills, and subject- 
matter achievement. The results are 
used for guidance and placement. 

After the Board of Examinations 
has administered and scored the tests, 
the percentile ranks which the stu- 
dents have earned are sent to the 
remedial-reading teacher who picks 
out the names of prospective trainees. 
The following kinds of student are 
likely to be chosen: 
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1. Those whose nonverbal-test scores are 
40 or more percentile ranks higher than 
their verbal-test scores. It is assumed 
that these students can develop their 
linguistic (reading) ability to a point 
which equals their quantitative ability. 
This assumption is open to criticism, 
but, in practice, a large discrepancy 
between verbal and nonverbal per- 
centile ranks has proved to be a fairly 
reliable index to a student’s mental 
capacity to profit from reading training. 

2. Students who score high on the Ameri- 
can Council Psychological Examination 
and low on reading and vocabulary 
tests. 


3. Students in the lowest quartile on 


all tests. 


The reading weaknesses that we 
treat run the gamut from slow speed 
to illogical reasoning. Students gen- 
erally fall into one of four overlapping 
categories: superficial readers, those 
who cannot organize printed materials 
nor discriminate between what is 
important and what is unimportant, 
slow readers, and those with inferior 
word-recognition skills. These weak- 
nesses are usually complicated by a 
meager vocabulary and a chronic 
dislike for reading. Underlying the 
symptoms there may be a foreign- 
language background, a low metabolic 
rate, worry, fatigue, unhappy social 
relations, psychoses, visual defects, or 
other impeding factors which, singly 
or in combination, contribute to 
reading deficiencies. 

Our remedial techniques do not 
differ greatly from those employed 
by the majority of remedial-reading 
teachers. While we depend but little 
upon published workbooks and man- 
uals, we do have copies for supple- 
mentary use. Ordinarily our remedial 
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materials are the textbooks which the 
students are studying in their courses. 
Hence, they kill two birds with one 
stone; they improve their reading 
and concomitantly master course 
assignments. Moreover, the prob- 
lem of securing a transfer from 
remedial materials to course materials 
does not exist. 

The results of the remedial-reading 
program demonstrate that students on 
the average gain 20-percentile ranks 
in vocabulary, 30-percentile ranks in 
comprehension, and 110 words a 
minute in speed. Progress in other 
areas such as skimming, study habits, 
and personal adjustments cannot be 
measured reliably, and an assertion 
that much is accomplished would 
be merely an opinion. Remedial- 
reading students also tend to get 
higher marks than do the students 
matched with them by similarity 
of reading deficiencies but who have 
not asked for remedial instruction. 
This superiority could be produced 
by a host of uncontrolled influ- 
ences, and we are not disposed 
to attribute it to remedial reading. 
It is logical, for example, to postulate 
that a student who takes the training 
is more conscientious and industrious 
than an equally poor reader who 
does not choose to avail himself 
of remedial-reading services. Our 
data do justify a generalization that 
any student who is willing to apply 
-himself diligently to the training 
can improve his reading. 

At the end of every quarter of the 
school year, the remedial teacher 
sends reports to the advisers of his 
students. Each report summarizes 
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a student’s reading weaknesses, out- 
lines possible causes, enumerates the 
remedial techniques being employed, 
proposes ways in which the adviser 
can co-operate, describes the student’s 
nonreading problems, and presents 
the remedial teacher’s suggestions for 
coping with these problems. The 
values of the reports are obvious and 
need not be detailed here. It should 
be noted, nevertheless, that they 
bring to the adviser’s attention the 
common symptoms of reading diffi- 
culties and make him more skillful 
in identifying students who are in 
need of remedial attention. The 
reports are likewise an essential ele- 
ment of remedial-reading procedure, 
for the fundamental causes of many 
reading deficiencies cannot be eradi- 
cated or neutralized without the 
assistance of other specialists (the 
medical doctor, director of scholar- 
ships and financial aid, psychiatrist, 
and so on) to whom students are 
customarily referred through their 
advisers. 

Our remedial-reading program is 
not spectacular either in approach 
or in method. It is a good, sound 
program and its success is due to 
thorough diagnosis, a painstaking 
attempt to ferret out the causes of 
reading difficulties and to eliminate 
them, remedial measures focused 
directly upon weaknesses, and care- 
fully planned motivation. In addition, 
as a component part of our per- 
sonnel system, the remedial-reading 
program contributes to the ultimate 
and broader objectives of that system 
beyond its immediate contributions 
in the field of reading. 


Tue National Japanese American 
Student Relocation Council reports 
that approximately 3,000 students 
have been relocated in 539 univer- 
sities, colleges, and other educational 
institutions. Of this number, only 
631 students needed financial help 
from the Council. All institutions of 
higher education are now open to 
Nisei, and no special clearances from 
the Provost Marshal General’s office 
are required. 


Eicur Des Moines banks have joined 
in a $100,000 gift to Drake Uni- 
versity. The gift was not designated 
for any specific purpose, but is for 
use in the University’s present pro- 
gram of raising funds to enlarge 
the campus, add six new buildings, 
modernize old structures, and increase 
the endowment. This program has 
a goal of $2,000,000; the gift brings 
the total, received or pledged, to 
$1,250,000. 


Tae University of Wisconsin has 
opened the way for prisoners of war 
in the German area to study extension 
courses by the correspondence method. 
These courses will be cleared through 
the Armed Forces Institute by way 
of the American Red Cross in Swit- 
zerland. Offerings available include 
credit and noncredit courses of high- 
school and college grade as well 
as business and industrial courses. 
Because German restrictions against 
sending material out of the country 
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are rigid, lesson reports may not be 
returned for correction and marking. 
If college credit is sought, the student 
must take examinations upon his 
return to this country. 


The Conference on Inter-American 
Relations which was held at Immacu- 
late Heart College on November 11 
had an attendance of about 2,000 
persons—priests, nuns, students, and 
laymen. The theme of the Confer- 
ence, “Spiritualizing the Good Neigh- 
bor Policy,” was discussed in its 
various aspects by speakers from 
most of the nations of North, Central, 
and South America. 


Tue third annual Middlebury Cul- 
tural Conference, to be held on the 
campus of Middlebury College, Jan- 
uary 27 and 28, will have as its 
theme “The Challenge of the World 
Crisis.” Separate panels on politics 
and economics, literature and the 
arts, and philosophy, religion, and 
science will pose questions and prob- 
lems during the first day, and on 
the following day suggest answers 
and solutions. 


The three-semester accelerated pro- 
gram will be discontinued at Brown 
University when progress in the war 
makes it feasible to do so without 
disregarding its obligations in con- 


nection with the Navy College Train- _ 


ing Plan. After the return to the 
two-semester plan, the University 
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will conduct a summer session on the 
regular academic level for as long as 
may be necessary in order to make 
it possible for returning veterans to 
pursue their studies continuously 
throughout the calendar year. This 
plan is designed to meet the needs 
and desires of returning veterans and 
does not represent a policy of accel- 
eration for all students in the under- 
graduate colleges. 


college year for re- 
orientation of veterans who are grad- 
uates of the Oberlin Conservatory of 
Music, or the College of Arts and 
Sciences, has been arranged primarily 
for Oberlin graduates, but applica- 
tions from graduates of other colleges 
will be considered. Those returning 
to take a year’s work will not be 
required to meet the standards main- 
tained for admission to candidacy 
for the Mus. M., or the Mus. Ed. M., 
or for the M.A. If applicants do 
meet these standards, however, and 
wish to become candidates for one of 
the degrees, they may do so. If not, 
a certificate will be given showing 
what they have accomplished during 
the year. The plan is proposed in 
terms of a two-semester year; but 
veterans preferring a single semester 
may enter for that period. 


Tue wartime program of training 
in international administration at 
Columbia University, under which 
civilians have been schooled as admin- 
istrators in overseas relief and rehabili- 
tation, has been expanded into a new 
program of international studies for 
the academic year 1944-45. Hundreds 
of courses directed by University 
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faculties provide training for postwar 
service overseas. Activities for which 
students are being prepared include 
the foreign service of the United 
States, the auxiliary foreign service, 
and positions abroad with other 
civilian agencies of the Government; 
representation of law firms, banks, 
and businesses; administrative or field 
positions with international organiza- 
tions; positions with shipping and air 
lines, in engineering, public health, or 
public welfare work under either 
Government or private auspices; and 
teaching or research in language, 
literature, comparative government 
and law, and other fields. 

Anyone with a Bachelor’s degree 
from an accredited institution is 
eligible to apply for admission to the 
course. Preference will be given to 
those with broad undergraduate train- 
ing, especially in the social sciences 
and language, and to persons who 
have had professional or business 
experience. Candidates must qualify 
for entrance under the Faculty of 
Political Science. 


A comp.ete program of graduate 
instruction for engineers has recently 
been set up by the Illinois Institute 
of Technology at the Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Company in Mil- 
waukee. Courses are offered leading 
to the Master’s degree in electrical 
and mechanical engineering, with the 
curriculum so arranged that the 
average student can obtain his degree 
within four years, carrying on full- 
time employment in addition to his 
studies. Many of the Allis-Chalmers 
students are men of middle age 
holding responsible engineering posi- 
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tions. The Company makes an initial 
payment of one-third of the tuition 
costs of each student, and contributes 
an additional third upon satisfactory 
completion of the course. 


An ENDOWMENT for the Helen Put- 
nam Fellowship for Advanced Re- 
search by mature women scholars 
in the fields of genetics and mental 
health has been given to Radcliffe 
College. The fellowship stipend of 
$1,750 will be awarded each year for 
an eleven-month period to a resident 
fellow and will also provide a subsidy 
for the publication of manuscripts 
approved by the Radcliffe Committee 
on Publications. Appointments will 
be lirr ted to candidates submitting 
a plan of research that is already 
under way. 


A symposium on Pre-medical Educa- 
tion, sponsored by Alpha Epsilon 
Delta, national honorary pre-medical 
fraternity, was held at the Cleveland 
meeting of the Association for the 
Advancement of Science. A paper on 
“Objectives in Pre-medical Educa- 
tion,” presented from the medical 
point of view by Dr. Victor Johnson, 
secretary of the Council on Medical 
Education and Hospitals of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, was followed 
by a spirited discussion and the pro- 
posal of plans for further research in 
connection with the problems under 
investigation. 


Five years, instead of the conven- 
tional four, will be required for a 
Bachelor’s degree in all branches of 
engineering at Cornell University 
after the war. The new program will 
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include civil, electrical, and mechan- 
ical engineering. The School of Chem- 
ical Engineering has been on a 
five-year basis since 1938. The new 
curriculum will combine much of 
the content of the former courses 
in Administrative Engineering with 
those of the four major branches 
of engineering. It will provide a 
20-per cent minimum of nontechnical 
studies, arranged in sequential order 
throughout the five years, running 
parallel with the technical studies. 


The establishment of a joint Canada— 
United States Committee on Educa- 
tion has been announced by the 
American Council on Education, act- 
ing in conjunction with the Canada 
and Newfoundland Education Asso- 
ciation and the National Conference 
on Canadian Universities. The Com- 
mittee is not governmental in char- 
acter; it is a pioneering agency 
for co-operation among educational 
groups in two friendly countries con- 
cerned with adjustments in education 
needed to meet the urgent inter- 
national problems of the postwar 
period. At the first meeting of the 
Committee, held at Niagara Falls, 
Ontario, during September, a state- 
ment was adopted reviewing the 
similarities, the differences, and the 
mutual interests of the two countries, 
and suggesting the function of educa- 
tion in perpetuating the good will 
which now exists. Education for 
good relations is but one phase of a 
broader program of education for 
constructive participation in world 
affairs. Continental isolationism is 
not advocated. The Committee plans 
to establish shortly a joint United 
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States-United Kingdom Committee 
on Education, similar in function 
and organization to the Canada- 
United States Committee. Plans for 
a proposed survey of textbooks and 
other teaching materials in history, 
geography, and social studies were 
recommended, and _ teacher-training 
programs through summer schools, 
workshops, and travel between the 
two countries are being considered. 


A new Psychoanalytic and Psycho- 
somatic Clinic for Training and 
Research will open at Columbia Uni- 
versity, January 15, 1945. It is the 
first of its kind in the United States 
under university auspices. The three- 
year course of training to which 
qualified physicians will be admitted 
includes a one-year program of lec- 
tures and seminars; supervised clinical 
work in psychoanalytic service for 
outpatients and inpatients, super- 
vised psychoanalytic treatment of 
selected patients, case demonstrations 
and clinical conferences, examinations 
in the theory and practice of psycho- 
somatic medicine, and the completion 
of a previously unpublished disserta- 
tion on the laboratory or clinical 
aspects of psychoanalysis or psycho- 
somatic medicine. Those who com- 
plete the program and are fully 
qualified will be eligible for the degree 
of Doctor of Medical Science. 


A pan to salvage millions of army- 
camp library books and use them in 
starting rural public libraries has 
been proposed to the Surplus Property 
Administration and to Congress by 
Carl Vitz, president of the American 
Library Association. The proposal is 
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[that] the surplus books, articles of library 
equipment, and other library materials 
be transferred to the states and territories, 
for the use of the people without libraries 
or with very limited library facilities, as 
the best means of conserving the Govern- 
ment’s investment in them... . that 
the books be allotted to the states by the 
U. S. Office of Education in proportion 
to each state’s rural population; that 
they be allotted to counties and groups 
of counties within the states by the 
official state library extension agencies; 
that some funds be appropriated by the 
Federal Government to assist in making 
the books immediately available to the 
people through organized libraries; and 
that there be no federal control of 
libraries within the states. 


Tue Conference of Deans of Southern 
Graduate Schools at its annual meet- 
ing appointed a committee to draw 
up a statement of the minimum 
standards for the Ph.D. degree. Dean 
Pierson, of the University of North 
Carolina, is chairman. The Confer- 
ence also voted to co-operate with 
other agencies in a South-wide study 
of teacher education. Dean Davidson, 
of Vanderbilt University, is chairman 
of the committee appointed to rep- 
resent the Conference in this study. 

The Conference also passed the 
following resolution: 


Resolved, That the Conference of Deans 
of Southern Graduate Schools learns with 
keen distress of the events that have 
recently occurred at the University of 
Texas during which the principles of free 
speech and responsible teaching seem to 
have suffered challenge and suggests to 
its chairman the propriety of appointing 
a committee of three to confer with the 
officers of the Southern University Con- 
ference and the Southern Association of 
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Colleges and Secondary Schools to con- 
sider some investigation and to report on 
the circumstances of the situation in 
the interest of any principles that may 
be threatened. 


In keeping with the resolution, a 
committee was appointed of which 
Dean R. P. McCutcheon, of Tulane 


University, is chairman. 


Nivery per cent of those entering 
the Army’s program for training 
illiterate and non-English speaking 
inductees have learned to read and 
write and can now qualify for basic 
training. Comparing the speed of 
learning with that in elementary 
schools, the average trainee acquired 
astandard fourth-grade reading ability 
and the essential skills in speaking, 
writing, and arithmetic within eight 
weeks. Some finished in three weeks. 
A few—non-English speaking men— 
took 12 or even 16 weeks in exceptional 
cases. Smaller classes contributed to 
the training speed, as well as increased 
correlation in teaching related sub- 
jects, and the use of visual aids such 
as comic strips, film strips and graphs. 


Tue inter-American training pro- 
gram, under which about one thousand 
persons from the other Americas have 
received practical, technical, and pro- 
fessional training in the United States 
since 1941, will become a world-wide 
program under the direction of the 
International Training Administra- 
tion which has taken over the staff, 
facilities, and commitments of the 
Inter-American Training Administra- 
tion. This private, non-profit, service 
organization with a board of directors 
representing government, industry, 
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and labor will handle the arrange- 
ments for international training pro- 
grams for governmental agencies, 
private enterprises, institutions, and 
individuals, both for the United 
States and foreign countries. 


Durine the first year of teaching 
English to Allied Forces and enlisted 
civilians in the Middle East, the 
London Times reports that the British 
Army Educational Corps instructed 
16,000 troops including Poles, Greeks, 
French, Yugoslavs, Belgians, Mal- 
tese, Cypriotes, Palestinians, Syrians, 
and Lebanese. All instruction, which 
is given in English, is strictly prac- 
tical. The Corps is assisted in its 
work by the British Council. 


A course in the operation and 
management of small business will be 
offered in January by the Division of 
Business Administration of Western 
Reserve University. It is designed 
primarily for veterans who plan to 


apply for loans to establish small © 


businesses under the terms of the 
“G. I. Bill,” but will be open to 
other persons. It will be intensive 
in character, extending over a period 
of eight weeks. Each class will be 
limited to 20 students. The student 
will be required to make a statement 
of his business plans and to conduct 
a searching self-analysis with respect 
to them. The plan and the analysis 
will be the subjects of class discussion 
and individual conference. Much of 
the information called for in the 
course will be obtained through the 
student’s own investigations and 
through interviews with successful 
Cleveland businessmen. There will be 
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lectures by the instructor, by business- 
men, governmental representatives, 
and heads of trade associations. 


The University of Chicago has estab- 
lished an Industrial Relations Center 
for the study of problems of the 
relationship between workers and 
management and the relation of 
these groups to the public and to 
government. It will serve to co- 
ordinate the work in this field which 
has been carried on by staff members 
in various departments of the Uni- 
versity. The policies and program 
of the Center will be determined by 
an administrative board to include 
the chief administrative officers of 
the University. There will also be 
an advisory panel, composed of all 
University staff members engaged in 
industrial-relations work. 


Tue Liaison Committee for Inter- 
national Education, composed of rep- 
resentatives of 38 educational groups 
in the United States that are inter- 
ested in international education, on 
November 21 adopted the following 
resolution: 


The Liaison Committee on Inter- 
national Education is convinced that the 
time has come to move rapidly toward 
forming a permanent United Nations 
Office for Educational and Cultural 
Reconstruction. 

The Committee approves and appre- 
ciates the exploratory work which the 
Department of State has been conducting 
in this field. 

The Committee recommends to the 
Department of State that, in offering 
comments upon the proposed constitution 
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for a United Nations Office for Educa- 
tional and Cultural Reconstruction, the 
Department give support to the forma- 
tion of a permanent international organi- 
zation for educational and _ cultural 
development. 

The Committee recommends that all 
of the United Nations be invited to send 
representatives to the conference which 
is to convene in London for the purpose 
of considering proposed amendments to 
the draft constitution of the United 
Nations Office for Educational and Cul- 
tural Reconstruction. 

The Committee recommends that pend- 
ing the approval of a constitution for a 
permanent office for educational and 
cultural development the conference in 
London appoint an Interim Commission 
to deal with problems of educational 
rehabilitation in the war-devastated 
countries of the United Nations and 
to deal with other matters relating to 
the international aspects of education. 

The Committee reaffirms its con- 
viction that the educational rehabilita- 
tion of the war-devastated Allied Nations 
is a problem of great urgency for the 
peace and security of these regions and 
for the peace and security of the United 
States. 

The Committee recommends that, at 
the future international conferences which 
will give more definite form to the 
proposals outlined at Dumbarton Oaks, 
consideration be given to problems of 
international cooperation in education 
as an important part of the social and 
political arrangements for international 
peace and security, and that the delega- 
tions of the participating nations in such 
future conferences should include persons 
especially prepared by interest and experi- 
ence to formulate plans for international 
cooperation in educational and cultural 
fields. 


The Situation at Texas 
ECENT events at the Uni- 
R versity of Texas have been 


such as to cause grave concern 
to all friends of higher education. A 
public controversy between the gov- 
erning board and the president of a 
university, especially when it leads to 
the summary dismissal of the latter, 
cannot but have serious consequences. 

The writer is handicapped in dis- 
cussing this case because of lack of 
adequate information. He has read, 
in addition to various reports in 
periodicals, the statement of President 
Rainey which precipitated his dis- 
missal, and the statement of four of 
the six members of the Board of 
Regents who voted for it. Although 
both of these are long statements, 
they do not cover all of the facts 
relevant to the situation, which has 
been developing for several years. 
Only a careful investigation on the 
ground could provide the basis for a 
final judgment regarding the merits 
of the controversy. The investiga- 
tions which have been under way 
should bring these facts to light and 
make possible such a judgment. 

The following conclusions, then, 
are subject to revision in the light 
of more complete information. Inci- 
dents cited by President Rainey and 
not denied by the Regents justify the 
charge that academic freedom has 
been interfered with. Facts about 
which there apparently is no dispute 
show that the Regents have violated 
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principles of good administration. 
Experience has shown that, whenever 
the governing board of an institu- 
tion—educational, business, or other— 
attempts to control directly the details 
of operation instead of working 
through its executive officer, it is 
certain to cause confusion and ineffi- 
ciency. If there is such a lack of 
understanding and confidence between 
a board and its executive that it 
cannot work with and through him, it 
should dispense with his services. 

It is to be hoped that the situation 
may speedily be improved so that 
there will be no reason for doubt 
concerning academic freedom, faculty 
tenure, and sound administration at 


the University of Texas. RHE. 
A Professional Duty 


E question as to whether 
we are to have compulsory 
national service after the war, 


and the related question as to whether 
it shall be purely military in char- 
acter, constitute one of the most 
important issues which the American 
people now face. College and uni- 
versity people are under obligation 
to inform themselves concerning its 
many ramifications and do their 
share in developing an intelligent 
public opinion as the basis for a sound 
national policy. 

With respect to this question, the 
position of members of the higher- 
education profession differs in a num- 
ber of ways from that of most other 
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‘citizens. In the first place, members 
of the profession have unusual oppor- 
tunities for the study of a question 
such as this. They are paid to 
investigate matters of concern to 
society, make known their conclu- 
sions, and promote knowledge and 
insight with respect to them. For 
these purposes they are provided 
with library and laboratory facilities 
and with what many people would 
consider an abundance of leisure. 
And certainly the question of com- 
pulsory national service is a matter 
of grave social concern. 

In the second place, the position of 
college people in this matter is differ- 
ent because of their close relation to 
the persons most directly concerned. 
Any program of required national 
service will call for such service by 
young persons of college age, and will 
have far-reaching consequences for 
their education and training. The 
number of youth entering college, the 
age of entrance, the proportion of 
those who withdraw before com- 
pleting a college course, choice of 
fields of study, age of entering an 
occupation, age of marriage, size of 
families, and many other important 
matters would almost certainly be 
seriously affected by any such pro- 
gram. Members of the profession, 
since they have a special respon- 
sibility for the training and welfare 
of a large fraction of our young 
people, have a correspondingly great 
responsibility to study this question. 

The position of members of the 
profession is different, in the third 
place, because their own personal 
interests are involved. Universal mili- 
tary service might well decrease, at 
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least temporarily, the number of 
those going to college, and the amount 
of funds available to higher institu- 
tions. Hence the bread and butter 
of members of the profession are 
involved; they are not and cannot be 
disinterested students of the problem. 
They should recognize their own 
selfish interest, strive for objectivity 
in studying the problem, and guard 
against dogmatic assertions. 

On one point there ought to be 
general agreement: the question of 
compulsory national training and 
service, being as important and com- 
plex as it is, should receive the fullest 
possible discussion through public 
lectures, magazine articles, newspaper 
editorials, radio programs, public 
forums, and so on, as well as through 
college classes in appropriate subject- 
matter fields. College people should 
use their influence to promote such 
public consideration of the problem 
and should do their best to dis- 
seminate full and accurate information 
bearing upon it. In this connection 
it is fortunate that the American 
Council on Education is about to 
publish a book describing the experi- 
ence of other countries with con- 
scription. It is scheduled to come out 
by the time this editorial appears. 

It has been proposed that a national 
commission, composed of outstanding 
representatives of business, industry, 
labor, agriculture, education, the 
churches, the Army, the Navy, and 
other groups, be appointed to study 
this question and make recommenda- 
tions to Congress and the President. 
This proposal deserves the support of 
the profession, and of the public 


in general. RHE 


Progress toward Co-operation 


ScieNcCE, PuiLosopHy AND RELIGION: 
Tuirp Symposium, published by the 
Conference on Science, Philosophy and 
Religion in their Relation to the Demo- 
cratic Way of Life, Inc., New York. 
1943. xix+438 pp. $3.00. 

This volume contains the papers 
presented at the third annual meeting 
of the Conference on Science, Philosophy 
and Religion, together with critical com- 
ments by some of the conferees. Those 
who have followed the history of this 

oup since its explosive first meeting 
in 1940 will observe a notable alteration 
in tone, attitude, and direction of interest 
in the present volume. While there are 
still some shrill voices raised to claim 
that the salvation of democracy requires 
the general acceptance of their own 
theological or metaphysical theories and 
that all who disagree with them on this 
are doctrinally indistinguishable 
rom our totalitarian enemies, it is 
heartening to observe that they are now 
very much in the minority, and that 
sounder judgment on the whole prevails. 

Lyman Bryson’s protest against the 

“cultural parochialism” expressed at 

earlier meetings of the and 

against “generalizations about freedom 
and democracy which would shut out 
from these goods... a very large 
pearson of the human beings now 
iving on the earth” is particularly 
welcome, as is Mr. Brightman’s declara- 
tion that “the essence of democracy is 
not to regiment opinion, even about 
important metaphysical truth.” Such 
statements as these, together with the 
genuinely enlightened and co-operative 

+ a manifest in most of the papers, 

should do much to remove those sus- 

picions of the aims and standards of the 

Conference which such earlier outbursts 

as Mortimer Adler’s “God and the pro- 

fessors”’ had naturally aroused. 


When it thus turns from sectarian 
propagandizing to co-operative inquiry, 
the Conference has an important and 
valuable task to perform, and in this 
volume, in symposia on “The Problem 
of Objective Basis for Value Judgments,” 
“The Relation of General Objectives of 
the Conference to the Problems of 
Education and Public Administration,” 
“The Meaning of Human Dignity and 
Human Civilization in Terms of Various 
Disciplines,” and “The Significance of 
History for the Current Intellectual, 
Economic, and Political Crisis,” it makes 
some headway with its work. The 
discussion of the “objectivity” of value 
is perhaps the most rewarding and here, 
more successfully than in previous 
meetings, the philosophers make their 
distinctive contribution of clarifying 
reasonableness to the proceedings. The 
papers of Brightman, Frank, and Pratt are 
particularly helpful. Indeed, Mr. Pratt’s 
dissection of the now fashionable thesis 
that “ultimately reality is not rational,” 
and that theological pronouncements 
concerning it are consequently beyond 
rational criticism, might well be made 

uired reading for theologians. 

he other symposia are more miscel- 
laneous, and in some cases the praise- 
worthy desire to include representatives 
of as many disciplines as possible has 
led to a rather scattered discussion. 

Most of the papers are well worth 
reading on their own account and a few, 
notably those of Brubacher on “Educa- 
tion toward a Democratic World Order,” 
joke M. Clark on “Economic Policy and 

emocracy,” and Maclver “After the 
War, the Price of the Peace,” are out- 
standing. The Conference is to be 
congratulated on its correction of past 
mistakes and progress toward the sort of 
intellectual co-operation which it was 
established to develop. 

Artuur E. Murpuy 
University of Illinois 
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An Amazing Story 


Tue EpucaTion OF THE COUNTRYMAN, 
by H. M. Burton. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1944. xi+251 pp. 
$3.50. 

EpucaTion 1n Transition, dy H. C. 
Dent. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1944. xi+244 pp. $3.00. 
These two books which are included 

in the “International Library of Sociolo 

and Social Reconstruction,” edited by 

Karl Mannheim, are in different degrees 

important contributions to an under- 

standing of the social background and 
roblems of contemporary education in 

England. The Education of the Country- 

man is one of the few serious studies 

of English rural education. The prob- 
lems are not very different from those 
that will be found in this field in other 
countries. In England, as _ elsewhere, 
rural education has been an outcast; it 
has been the victim of inadequate 
support, poor buildings and equipment, 
an unsuitable curriculum, and poorly pre- 

ared and worse remunerated teachers. 

he only feature that differentiates it 
from rural education elsewhere is the 
survival of dual control under which 
some ©: the schools are wholly provided 
and maintained by the public authorities 
for education and others, probably the 
majority, are provided partly 

rted by denominational groups. r. 

urton analyzes all the problems and 
discusses the needed reorganization. On 
the curriculum he makes a strong plea for 
realistic teaching (Chap. v1), but appears 
to confuse realistic teaching with “an 
end of subjects” (page 104) and to 
assume that pupils will through activities 
and projects “cover nearly all the sub- 
jects of the curriculum without being 

acutely aware of any of them” (page 106). 


_ This is a claim which has been made, but 


not yet adequately proved, for progressive 
education in this country. Nevertheless, 
the general principle underlying Mr. 
Burton’s proposals for reform is sound. 
“We aim not so much at a ‘rural bias’ as 
a ‘rural idiom’ ” (page 121), he writes. 
Equally sound is his statement that 
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“what the child is being trained to 
become means more to him, and in the 
long run to mankind, than what he is 
being inveigled or coerced into knowing” 
(page 241), provided he does not mean to 
depreciate the importance of knowledge. 

he educational situation was changing 
even while Mr. Burton was writing his 
book and some of the reforms that he 
suggests are included in the general 
reorganization of education which has 
been enacted this year and in such 
reports as that of the Luxmoore Com- 
mittee on Agricultural Education. The 
real significance of the new Education 
Act will be better understood after 
reading Mr. Dent’s Education in Transi- 
tion: a Sociological Study of the Impact 
of War on English Education, 1939-194}. 
This excellent analysis of the problems 
of English education is presented in four 
chapters—“ Disintegration, Recuperation, 
Adaptation, Ferment.” The movement 
for the reform of education in England 
may be said to have begun with the 
Education Act, 1902, and the “silent 
social revolution,” as G. A. N. Lowndes 
describes it, began to be accelerated 
during the last war and, as Mr. Dent 
shows in his book, gained more rapid 
momentum during the five years of the 
present war. The chapter on Disintegra- 
tion deals with the period of evacuation 
which, magnificent as it was, did reveal 
black spots in the English social system— 
the survival, in fact, of the two nations 
that Disraeli deplored. The Disintegra- 
tion did, however, arouse all concerned 
with education and stimulated more 
discussion of the subject than has ever 
taken place in a corresponding period in 
England or anywhere else. It is not 
often that so much agreement can be 
found on educational reforms as appeared 
in the numerous memoranda and pro- 
posals which were launched from 1940 
to 1943. Mr. Dent, analyzing most 
of them, is able to devote two and a half 
pages to the points which “were uni- 
versally, or pretty well universally, 
accepted by mid-1943” (pages 210 ff.). 
But for the question of reli ious instruc- 
tion there would probably have been no 
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controversy, or very little, when the 
Education Bill was finally presented in 
Parliament. When so much agreement 
has already been reached, one can agree 
with Mr. Dent’s final statement: “The 
difficulties ahead are great and numerous. 
But they are not insuperable.” The 
volume presents an amazing story, from 
which much may be learned, in the days 
that lie ahead, by many countries 
including the United States. The only 
criticism of the book is more in the 
nature of a suggestion: when another 
edition is salabed: a chapter on 
“Achievement” should follow the chapter 
on “Ferment.” 
I. L. Kanner 
Teachers College 
Columbia University 


A Competent Survey 


Srup1es IN HicHEeR Epvucartion: BIEn- 
nIAL REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
EpucaTIoNAL RESEARCH, 1940-42, by 
T. F. McConnell. Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota: University of Minnesota Press, 
Viii+126 pp. $1.00. 

This Biennial Report adds further to 
the already large body of evidence that 
the University of Minnesota is healthily 
and constructively self-critical. If the 
Socratic injunction, “ Know thyself,” is a 

rime condition of institutional, as of 
individual, mental hygiene, the volume 
of studies here under review attests to 
commendable, well-directed efforts at 
self-orientation on the part of a large and 
complex institution. 

The piéce de résistance in the thirteen 
studies reported in this volume consists of 
the first two—“ The University Faculty 
Load” and “The University Curriculum 
Survey.” The first deals not only with 
the teaching activities of the faculty—an 
unrealistic procedure too frequently fol- 
lowed in other such surveys—but also 
‘with the counseling of students, admin- 
istrative work, research, campus activ- 
ities, and various noncampus services, 
thus yielding a more real and a fairer 
picture of actual expenditures of faculty 
time. The report points out some of the 
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practical uses to which the data have 
already been put, such as appointments 
and replacement of staff, equitable distri- 
bution of teaching loads, and preparation 
of budgets for army and navy training 
programs. Perhaps even more important, 
the data “provide a firm support for a 
return, after the emergency, to a teaching 
load that will permit the university to 
discharge its principal obligations” (page 
31). Incidentally, the finding will sur- 
prise no one in the academic grove that 
the typical faculty member operates 
without benefit of the maximum hours 
law; he works—at least according to 
his own testimony—well over fifty hours 
per week. 

“The University Curriculum Survey” 
analyzed the 3,180 courses in the six col- 
leges of the university—a ratio of about 
one course to every three students during 
the year of the survey—as to develop- 
ment, instructional aims, course content 
and reading materials, present enrollment, 
overlapping, and policies concerning pre- 
requisites. Chief illustrative emphasis in 
the report is upon the College of Science, 
Literature, and the Arts. A few of the 
more general findings are that “the uni- 
versity curriculum has grown principally 
by a process of accretion” (page 63); that 
“instructors in almost every college are 
striving to gather into their courses as 
many students as possible who are inter- 
ested in specialization and to sift out 
gradually individuals who do not fit this 
particular academic pattern” (page 52); 
and that there is “a great diversity of 
practices . . . suggesting that there is no 
one best way of settling curriculum prob- 
lems” (page 64). Not the least valuable 
aspect of he two studies is the publication 
of the schedules by means of which the 
data were collected. 

The remaining eleven studies are nar- 
rower in aim, and limitations of space 

rohibit examining them here. They will 
- of interest, however, to a wide variety 
of persons concerned with higher educa- 
tion. The mechanism of an all-universit 
committee on educational research wit 
more than 50 members on the committee 
research staff may seem ponderous. The 
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test of the recipe, however, is the pudding. 
So judged, the recipe seems a good one. 

t would be rather easy to direct 
destructive criticism here and there at 
various aspects of these studies—the 
wide variations in assumptions concerning 
the statistical competence of the readers, 
technical shortcomings here and there, 
subjectivity of the data in some studies, 
pe the like—but this would be both 
ungracious and petty. Such criticisms 
are more appropriate in a seminar. The 
total impression that this reviewer obtains 
is that of a competent group of profes- 
sional workers tackling, with a high 
degree of success, problems that matter, 
that are complex, and, more often than 
not, are refractory to — analysis. 

H. H. Remmers 
Purdue University 


An Educational Program 


1n A Democratic Society, dy Kenneth 
D. Benne, George E. Axtelle, B. Othanel 
Smith, and R. Bruce Raup. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1943. 
viii+268 pp. (Yearbook No. XXVIII 
of the National Society of College 
Teachers of Education) $2.00. 

It is the conviction of the authors that 
“dislocation, division, compartmentaliza- 
tion, confusion, conflict in personal and 
community outlook” (page 223) have 
gone so far that the country is threatened 
with disintegration or dictatorship unless 
ah correctives are applied. They 

lieve the proper measures will be found 
in socialization, which they propose to 
bring about through reforms in education. 

The ideal of scientific knowledge or of 
objectivity or understanding as the end 
of education is to them vicious. They 
speak derisively of “mental knowledge,” 
of scientific neutrality, of what they also 
call pseudo-neutrality, and of “isolated 
particulars of factual knowledge.” Theory 
also gets a frown. The indicative mood 
is poor and spiritless—give us the optative 
and the imperative, keeping language 
always a tool of communication, o 
“social and moral deliberation,” and let 
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us take care to maintain control over 
words and meanings (the authors find 
room, despite the paper shortage and the 
waning of the fad for semantics, to work 
in a protracted disquisition on that now 
tiresome subject).!_ Reminiscent of Karl 
Marx, they think of knowledge as a 
stimulus to action, not as a solution of 
problems, or an illumination of mind 
and they conceive its purpose to be social 
harmony. That goal is not to be had by 
compromise, which is itself unhealthy, 
they think; rather it will require a 
plasmatic processing in which our differ. 
ences will be resolved. This will be the 
principal work of the school. 

The mode of life realized under the 
Tennessee Valley Authority and that 
contemplated by the National Resources 
Planning Board serve as models for the 
new republic. It is not expected that the 
dynamics set off by our optative and 
imperative moods may exceed the limits 
of the socializing-harmonizing process, 
which to the critical may indicate an 
undue optimism on the authors’ part. 
Although the entire conception signifies 
repudiation of our present economic 
system and the institution of a socialistic- 
communistic one? through education, 
there seems no suspicion that this is a 
political project, subject to political 
action; nor has it occurred to the authors, 
evidently, that such a _ revolutionary 
undertaking would quickly put education 
at the mercy of politics. Perhaps it is 

1But their own husbanding of words cannot be 
regarded with enthusiasm. Some arresting instances 
encountered: to structure, to restructure, judger, 
actor-judger, action-judger, interpersonal, intraper- 
sonal, perceptival, interpersuasion, intersituational, 
interinvolvement. One contributor remarks that 
words are nowadays distrusted. If it had occurred 
that some are also detested, the literary quality of 
this work might have been raised. 

2One of the authors carefully explains how he 
became “much more appreciative of the sit-down 
strike,” and having renounced the “ 
‘natural’ right of the individual to property,” he 
decrees the ownership of “productive property” 
to be “contingent on the social services rendered 
by the property” (page 65). One also speaks of 
“the fuller participation by labor in managing 
the process of production,” and one casually 
remarks that we as a people “glorify the robber 
who has succeeded to wealth via . . . sagacious 
opportunism” (pages 123, 175). 
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contemplated that politics, under this 
reform, would have an so rationalized 
and purified that this would not matter. 
Let us, mindful of the optative side, at 
least hope so, admiring if not envying 
so much optimism. 

It is a grey and featureless prospect 
that opens before us when we are asked 
to think of life as social-processing, of 
knowledge as an ancillary of this, of 
thought as “human community,” of art 
and ethics and our destiny in the same 
undenoted and alien terms. Thus a 
man would cease to a man and 
would become a chance focus of the 
predicates of other putative men. Could 
we consult the ant and find out his 
Weltanschauung, doubtless it would be 
like this. 

Peter A. CARMICHAEL 
Loutsiana State University 


An Invaluable Source Book 


MepicaL EpucaTion IN THE UNITED 
STATES BEFORE THE Civit War, dy 
William Frederick Norwood. Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania: University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1944. xvi+487 pp. 
$6.00. 

This thick volume is a detailed and 
authoritative record of two centuries of 
struggle by an unorganized medical pro- 
fession to find its appropriate place in 
the cultural development of North Amer- 
ica despite public indifference, inadequate 
support, and, all too often, professional 
incompetence and jealousy. The early 
physicians were trained in Europe, and 
this continued to be true of their most 
eminent successors. For a century and 
a half there was no medical school in the 
American colonies. The only training 
available was by apprenticeship to some 
practitioner. jutkets could call himself 
a doctor and act as preceptor of medical 
students. The preceptorial system con- 
tinued to supplement the work of the 
medical schools to the end of the period 
here surveyed. 

The first medical school in the English- 
peng New World opened in Phila- 

elphia in 1765, and it still survives as 
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the School of Medicine of the University 
of Pennsylvania. At that time probably 
not more than 12 per cent of the 3,500 
practitioners in the colonies had medical 
degrees. The first law to make any 
provision for examination for professional 
competence was passed by the Assembly 
of New York City in 1760, and the only 
similar enactment during colonial times 
was by the New Jersey legislature in 
1772. In the eighteenth century, twelve 
institutions granted medical degrees, and 
during the following fifty years pro- 
prietary medical schools sprang up like 
mushrooms, most of them poor and 
ephemeral, though some maintained high 
standards at the cost of great personal 
sacrifice and loyal public service by 
members of the faculties. These survivin 
institutions are now integrated with 
strong universities. 

Though our schools and colleges have 
received liberal support from earliest 
times, medical education until less than a 
century ago grew up like Topsy, under- 
nourished, undisciplined, and subject to 
the whims and rivalries of local groups of 
practitioners. Notwithstanding this dis- 
creditable record, which reflects our 
American passion for self-determination 
and enterprise, there has always been a 
sufficient number of medical leaders of © 
great ability and high ideals to maintain 
good professional standards. And when 
the time was ripe for reform, about fifty 
years ago, the result was so revolutionary 
that now in the medical departments of 
our universities the teaching and research 
are as good as in other academic circles, 
and all the world looks to North America 
for guidance in medical science and 
practice. 

Mr. Norwood has given us an invalu- 
able source book on the growth of an 
important component of American cul- 
ture, well written and fully documented. 
The first six chapters review the colonial 
period. Then follow twenty-eight cha 
ters devoted to the history of the 
individual medical schools, with special 
emphasis upon the smaller colleges not 
adequately treated in the literature. 
The concluding nine chapters review the 
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evolution of the American system of 
medical education. There are 28 pages 
of bibliography and 25 pages of index. 
C. Jupson Herrick 
Emeritus, University of Chicago 


Co-operation Suggested 


Tue NortuH Texas REGIONAL LipRARIES: 
AN INQUIRY INTO THE FEASIBILITY AND 
DesrIRABILITY OF DEVELOPING THEM 
AS A CO-OPERATIVE ENTERPRISE, dy 
A. F. Kuhlman. Nashville, Tennessee: 
Peabody Press, 1943. viiit+85 pp. $1.50. 
This is a survey to determine library 

needs of higher education in the four 

institutions of higher education located 
in the Fort Worth—Dallas region of 

North Texas—Southern Methodist Uni- 

versity, Texas Christian University, North 

Texas State Teachers College, and Texas 

State Teachers College, all located within 

a radius of about twenty-five miles. 

The public libraries of Fort Worth and 

Dallas are also included in the survey. 
The survey shows conclusively that 

library resources of the six institutions 

are woefully inadequate to support grad- 
uate study. Less than one-fourth of the 
serial or periodical literature of these 
libraries is complete, and book col- 
lections have been built up to meet 
undergraduate demands rather than those 
of higher education. There has been a 
duplication of effort and expense in the 
purchase of books and periodicals. Acqui- 
sition of government documents and 
newspapers has been haphazard, and the 
files are quite incomplete. Finally, there 
is wasteful duplication and competition 
among libraries in the collection of 
material on the history of the Southwest. 

Seven special local history collections are 

being built up in the three cities. 

r. Kuhlman recommends that some 
form of regional co-operative organiza- 
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tion be established by the six libraries 
to plan policies and execute methods, 
He suggests that a regional library board 
composed of librarians, trustees of the 
public libraries, and faculty representa. 
tives from the four colleges be appointed 
with a strong director to execute the 
policies established. He recommends the 
compilation of a union catalogue of 
serial holdings of the libraries and the 
— of back files of periodicals. 

e suggests that a regional program 
to collect government publications, news- 
papers, manuscripts, and local history of 
the Southwest on a co-operative basis 
be set up. To build up the Stok resources 
of the region he recommends a union 
catalogue, or card list, of books in the 
libraries. He suggests that expenditures 
for library purposes in the four schools 
be increased with $25 per student per 
year as a minimum. 

Perhaps the most significant statement 
in this whole survey is the contention that 
“libraries will tend to follow the cur- 
ricula. If the curricula of neighboring 
schools compete and duplicate without 
rhyme or reason . . . nothing great need 
be expected from regional co- 
operation, unless the regional library 
organization secures enough financial 
resources so that it can lead rather than 
trail advanced instruction” (page 81). 
If duplication of courses of study 1s 
eliminated, library co-operation will auto- 
matically follow. 

The survey was well done. Its find- 
ings and recommendations are sound. 
Granted its purpose was to study the 
library needs of higher education, one 
wonders whether the proposed North 
Texas regional library should be con- 
sidered exclusively for higher education or 
should give a part to adult education. 

WaLTER BraHM 
Ohio State Library 
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IN THE LAY MAGAZINES 


In the Lay Magazines 


“History and the Education of Free 
Men,” by Wallace Notestein, American 
Scientist, October, 1944. 


This article, which is one of a series of 
addresses delivered at Yale University 
where Mr. Notestein is Sterling Professor 
of History, has deep significance not only 
for historians but for everyone interested 
in the future of education in America. 

Partly because of our history as a 
nation, and partly as the result of our 
educational system, American life shows 
a pervasive lack of discipline, a lack 
which is evident in our talk, our actions, 
our exercise of reason, will, and imagina- 
tion. ““We use pulls and boast about 
it... . We cut in on queues. . . . We 
are afraid of logic. . . .” As writers and 
artists, we adopt with enthusiasm easy 
techniques which follow no recognized 
rules. “In scholarship we have the 
facile professors who throw out stimu- 
lating ideas without grounding them on 
investigation. In politics we have the 
easy planners who spend millions of 
government money on new develop- 
ments which have soon to be abandoned 
because not based upon economic and 
geographic realities.” And, although edu- 
cation is more widespread in America 
than in any other major country and has 
accomplished much that is of value, our 
universities have failed to “‘do the special 
job of discipline.” Their graduates are, 
in the mass, “expertly superficial.” 

In a skillful and penetrating analysis, 
the author traces the history of the 
humanities as an educational medium and 
appraises their contribution to discipline. 

he study of the Greek and Latin classics 
which, two generations ago, were the 
“meat courses” of the curriculum, 
involved a type of training which 
demands “clarity and orderliness of 
thought, and serious and unremitting 
effort... . The poetry of Milton and 
the prose of Hooker and Clarendon 
proved what an everyday familiarity 
with the classics could do for those 
of superior intelligence. . . . The pam- 
phleteers and scribblers of the seventeenth 


century ... proved by their want of 
orderliness in thought what the absence 
of a classical education meant.” 

The influence of the classics as an 
inspiration to a discipline of the will was 
effective and far-reaching. “‘The heroes 
of ancient Rome who put the Republic 
above their own interest and personal 
affections” set the standards for English 
statesmen, Puritan gentlemen, and the 
leaders who established our American 
government—the Washingtons, Adamses, 
and Jeffersons. They understood the 
pietas, and simplicitas enforced 

y Roman writers as aspects of the 
disciplined life. “What was Roman 
stoicism but faith in discipline? It is 
amazing how far those Roman virtues 
threw their light.” 

During the eighteenth century when 
teachers of the humanities had fallen into 
a rut, science supplied the impetus which 
brought imagination into learning. Its 
contributions to discipline can scarcely 
be exaggerated. 


It afforded training in exact observation 

. it demanded the highest accuracy .. . 
it called for far-reaching efforts of the imagina- 
tion to frame the problems and to devise the 
techniques; it opened a world full of new 
possibilities to men of ingenuity and talent. 
The pure scientists who have dealt in theory 
and the men who have made the practical 
applications . . . have shown themselves 
among the most disciplined elements in 
our communities. 


This survey of the disciplinary influ- 
ences of science and the classics provides 
a background for the consideration of 
history as a study which “offers some of 
the advantages of discipline that were 
afforded by the older Humanities and 

. offers in addition, like science, 
opportunities for the imagination.” A 
historian reflects imaginatively upon the 
political experience of a nation in much 
the same manner that the poet does upon 
human experience; he must interpret the 
past in much the same way that the novel- 
ist interprets the contemporary scene. 

The necessity for painstaking care in 
the accumulation and study of resources, 
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in the evaluation of historical data, and 
in the writing of historical papers imposes 
a discipline of both will and imagination 
upon students of history and, in addition, 
gives them a range of observation, an 
enrichment of experience, and a philo- 
sophical detachment which make them 
“not merely citizens of the world, but 
citizens of a continuous and changing 
world.” 

The author cites Chamberlain and 
Lloyd George as examples of men whose 
ignorance of British political history and 
traditions led them to make costly 
mistakes; and, conversely, of statesmen 
like Jan Smuts and Winston Churchill 
whose historical training has stood them 
in good stead in times of crisis. We 
must still, he believes, await the final 
verdict on Woodrow Wilson whose case 
would seem to be a refutation of his 

ment. 

n conclusion, Mr. Notestein points out: 

It is possible that nations, as well as men, 
learn from history. . . . Nations do profit 
from the mistakes they have made and make 
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new ones and learn from them. Socrates’ 
dictum that the unexamined life is not worth 
living applies to nations as well as to men. 
. . » It is a mark of the maturity of a nation 
that it must have not only the verse but the 
comment. 


“What Is Teaching?” by Jacques Barzun, 

Atlantic Monthly, December, 1944. 

In this chapter from his forthcoming 
book, Teacher in America, Mr. Barzun 
examines the definitions, aims, and 
methods of education in the light of his 
quarter-century of teaching experience. 

The dissatisfaction which is the key- 
note in the American state of mind today 
concerning education arises from its 
failure to produce results. But the de- 
mands made upon it—the development 
of patriotism, racial tolerance, good 
labor relations, better human relations, 
re-orientation of Germany; and in the 
vocations, affable hotelkeepers, practiced 
engineers, literary artists—can never be 
satisfied by providing mere schooling, 
for these products are the result of “a 
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lifelong discipline of the individual by 
himself, encouraged by a_ reasonable 
opportunity to lead a good life. Educa- 
tion here is synonymous with civilization 

. a long slow process which cannot 
be given in a short course. .. . Free 
compulsory education is a great thing 
but it will not make the City of God out 
of Public School Number 26.” 

According to the author of this article, 
who was born in France, educated in 
New York City, and in 1927 was grad- 
uated from Columbia University where he 
is now Associate Professor of History, 
the teaching impulse goes something like 
this: a fellow human being is puzzled or 
stymied. He wants to open a door or spell 
“accommodate.” The would-be-helper has 
two choices. He can open the door, spell 
the word; or he can show his pupil how to do 


it for himself. The second way is harder and 


takes more time . . . [but] it seems somehow 
to turn an accident into an opportunity for 
permanent creation. 

Mr. Barzun stresses the fact, which is 
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often underemphasized, that the teaching 
process is more than a mental task; it 
involves a highly complex and delicate 
emotional relationship between teacher 
and pupil. “We may forget the substance 
of American history but we are probably 
scarred for life by the form and feeling 
of it as imparted by book and teacher. 
Since the associations which are a basis of 
learning are rooted in habits, and habits 
in feeling, “. .. anything which makes 
school seem a nightmare or a joke, which 
brands the teacher as a fool or a fraud, is 
the arch enemy of all learning.” And the 
arch disease of educators, easy of diag- 
nosis by their pupils, and fatal to success 
in their profession, is hokum, “. . . the 
counterfeit of true intellectual currency: 
false meaningless formulas, words which 
wrap up lack of thought, dull second-rate 
opinions, moral platitudes . . . ” 

Given the three basic modes of con- 
ducting a class, the lecture method, the 
discussion group, and the tutorial hour, 
results, the author believes, will vary with 
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“the degree to which the chosen way has 
dramatic form.” 

The lecturer projects himself and his 
subject, and supplies the stress and the 
meaning which the printed words cannot 
give. The réle of a discussion leader is 
similar to “that of an orchestra con- 
ductor, except that neither he nor his 
men have a score before them.” The 
tutorial method is physically the most 
exhausting for the instructor. 

Teaching devices may supplement, 
but can never serve as substitutes for, the 
living person as an educational agency. 


Gadgets like gramophone disks or sound 
films can bring a music class a symphony or 
Chinese agriculture to students in Texas. 
But this will not replace the teacher, with his 
knowledge of subject matter and students, 
his power to lead them, and their response to 
his mind. Given a mastered subject and a 
person committed heart and soul to teaching 
it, a class accustomed to think, attend, and 
be led, the result will be, under God, as near 
to the discourse of men and angels as it 
is fit to go. 
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